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preface. 


Prosecuted, fined, and iftinrisoncd, for publlsliino;, as an exposi- 
tion of Native feeling on the Indigo question, a translation of the 
Native drama called NIL DarpaUf I desire to shew that it was not 
withouir'caiisj that I interfered in the controversy. I have been vio- 
lently a'^sailed, as well as indicted as a criminal, and my answer to 
assailants and prosecutors is “ Strike^ but Hear.'' ^ 

I have com])ilcd the following pages to illustrate the Indigo system 
in Lower Bengal, because I believe that very few persons have access 
to the voluminous evidence on the subject published by the Government, 
and contained in the Parliamentary papers, and that many, even of 
those who have access to that evidence, have not the leisure to read it. 

I have selected and extracted such passages as have impressed my 
own mind as bearing on the points at issue; but as my object is nota^o 
make any personal attack, but simply todevclopo the evil cliaracterand 
tendencies of the system, 1 have struck out the names of the plan- 
ters ajfd factories mentioned in the official papers, and have merely 
indicated by foot-notes, the books from which the documents are 
quoted. 

I. I have commenced with some Extracts from the Minute 
OF the IIon’bi.e P. Grant, the Lieut. Governor of Ben- 
gal, pp. 1 — 6. I cannot refer to that document, giving a sketch of tho 
liistory'of the In ligo system from 1810, without offering tho humblo 
tribute of my gratitude to that distinguished man, for the noble impar- 
tiality, courage, and benevolence, which have marked his whole course 
during the late troubles in Bengal. I am aware that my testimony 
may be of little value, but others of far higher position than I, have 
spoken, of whom I will here quote but one — the Ilon’ble Mr. Laing 
in his published minute of the 9tli February 1861. 

“No one can doubt the radical nnsoundness of the system which pjT^vlailcd in 
Lower No one can Jad to give Itie Limit -Governor the higli(‘st credit for 

the sf)irit of true humanity and justice with which he has set In’s iiice in spite of inucli 
ohhxpiv, against a system so oppressive to the peasantry of adistrictunder Ids charge.’* 

V We hear in these days, of the civilians of India being employed 
no longer in the administration of Bengal, or probably of any other 
province of India ! I trust that the English statesmen who are 
expected to succeed them, will at least seek to imitate tliat justice and 
that sympathy irith the vast Native popnhttiouy which distinguished 
I\lount-8tuart P^lphinstone, Thomason and Colvin, and which now so 
consjiicuously mark the Government of Mr. Grant. 

II. I have given an Extract from a Dispatch of the Court 
OF Directors in 1832, pp. 6 — 10, on Indigo Cultivation in Bengal. 

III. I have added evidence in the form of official letters 
prom some of the principal officers of Government, — men op 
JUDGMENT,' FAIRNESS, AND EXPERIENCE, pp. 10—23, and I do this 

[The italics in the various extracts throughout this pamphlet are mine.] 

J. L, 
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chiefly for two reasons ; first, because the Planters frequently quote 
the evidence of Mr. Gubbins and other officers in tlie North Western* 
Provinces in favor of the Planters thcrcy as if it were evidence in favor 
of the Planters /lerp, under an cntir el different system; and secondly 
because I think those letters will carry great weight with every impar- 
tial reader. One of them is written by Mr. Yule, the present Coin- 
inissioner of Oude, who is fre(piently extolled by the planters ?r:rfnough 
he were a supporter of their system ! /^ • • 

IV. I have also inserted some specimens of Petitions present- 
ed TO the Government by the Ryots, })p. 24—30. It is well that 
the nature of these complaints should be understood. 1 admit that some 
are exaggerated, but if they are to be wholly rejected on that account, 
it would be necessary also to put out of considciation the numerous 
statements of the planters that a trade of tico niillions has been 
ruined, whereas, in reality, not one-fourth of it has been aflected by 
the recent corhroversy. The extent to which exaggerations have been 
carried by the organs of the i)lanters, is indeed extraordinary. The 
Times went so far as to improve on the story that a trade of two 
millions had been ruined, by declaring that the ryots had been 
deprived of advances to the extent of two millions! The fact is that 
the cash expended in advances is comparatively small. 

These petitions have their significance, as indications of the feel- 
iiiys of the people^ and I have added to them some official letters that 
show that they have foundations in fact. 

V. I have given the Official Narrative of the Events 
OF THE YEAR 1859-60, pp. 30 — 34, taken from the Report of the 
Bengal Administration for 1859-60.” Prom that statement will bo 
gathered the fact, that the proclamation to the Ryots of which the Plan- 
ters complain, was issued at the re(|^uest of the Planters themselves ; and 
that they owe to Mr. Grant, whom they have so often assailed as bent 
on their ruin, the proposal to ])ass a temporary summary penal law to 
help them through the difficulties of 1860. Unfortunately, instead 
of usin^ the time given them by that Act, in conciliating the Ryots, 
the Planters instituted many cases in which they claimed and obtained 
excessive damages against the Ryots and threw several hundreds of 
them into a jail. It is truly lamentable to find from the Parliamentary 
papers,* that many cases were instituted and decreed on forged agree- 
ments (see the Return, pp. 11 to 16). No doubt this was the wicked- 
ness of the native servants of the factories, but it must be remembered 
that on these servants the ryot is dependent when once he is made 
to take advances. 

VI. Next, I have given extracts from the evidence taken be- 
fore THE Indigo Commission, and from the Retort of the Com- 
missioners, pp. 34 — 71. On this Report I could remark that it is com- 
mon for the Planters to represent it as the report of the majority only, — 
namely Mr. Setoii-Karr, the Rev. J. Sale, and Babu Chunder Mohun 
Chatterji j and the Times newspaper has gone so far as to fay that Mr. 

* “ Return of orders, &c., relative to the disputes between the Indigo Planters and 
Byotii” printed by the House uf Coniujons on the 30 th of M^iy last. 
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Temple (one of the Commisaionera) protested against it; whereas 
in truth, the Report Avaa signed by j\Ir. Tem-jde, who merely qualified 
Ilia approbation ^Yith the words, “ with a reservation as to paragraphs 
69 and 70 in whicli I do not ftiily concur.”* 

It must be remembered, that INIr. Temple and Mr. Forgusson the 
(latter represented the planters) in their separate minute, wrote as 
folio 

“ But we 3eem ft riglit to declare our apprehension that unless some important 

* 1 give the paragraplis here, tliey arc the only ones not fully concurred in by I\lr. 
Temple: — 

“ (39. Thus the constant attitude of the ryot^ when, under iho ])lanter as zemin- 
dar, is one of dependence ; and that of th<‘ ])lanter to the ryot ought to be, and some- 
times is, one of advice and protection. But, even shx)uhl Mn-h protection never be 
exclianged for liarshncss and oppressive conduct, it is quite clear that this imitiial 
I'olatien is hardly compatible with (he free and unintluencctl exertions of inanufactnicr 
and producer. For aeeoiding to the decisions of the highest Courts, whenever the 
law may come in betwetui tlie jiarties, (he produce (*f (he land lielongs to the ryot. 
UTat the land is not the planter’s, to enter on at his iWa* will, is <jnile clear from the 
course he is compelled to pui'siie whenever he lesorls to mj cultivation, and when 
the plant grows ujj, it l>elongs to the ryot, who is only bound by civil contract to 
delive/ It at the liietoiy. Here, too, we must diseounteiianee an erroneous notion, 
which has been hold in some (piarters, to (he etlbet that the labour of the ryot costs 
liiin notliing, on the ground tliat he, in the performance of hi> contract, with his own 
muscles, drives his own ]ilough, hehiml his own bullocks, over lainis of whieb he is 
undoubted oeeiqiant. d he bulbx-ks, (he itnjdmnents. the time and the labor of the ryot 
represent to him Ins capital \ and it is (piite eeilain that in the populous districis 
of Lower Bengal, such labour lias a maiki't value. Jle.siiie.s, a not unemployed in 
woiking out his contract would lie eul(i\aliiig his own lands, or helping lii^ neighboiiis 
under the plan of mntnal a.ssistam‘e, well de.seribed in answer 4.W. Still the i\ot 
juay be able to cultivate his land with indig<» at a cheaper rate than the planter could 
cultivate his ntj lands with the same crop, by lined labour. We nc'cd liaidlv use 
tin tlier aiguinents to set befoie Ills Honor om* of tlie fiist principles of jioiilK'id 
v'cnnoniy as to what repKe-'Cnt capital. Our oltjeet is simply to show (hat, until the 
jilant reaches the vats in tlie factory, no share in the labour of ])rodiieiiig it bas betui 
liurne iiy the planter. He has given his advances ami ids seed. Kveryllnng els(‘, tiic 
land, lalioiir, and the risk, is the ryot's. 

70. We have deemed itonr duty thn.s to draw attention to the unforfnn’ale posi- 
tion of tlie ryot as a eullivator of indigo, because it is one of those points that has hilherlo 
been kept out of sight, nii.srepresentod, or mi.sund(‘r.s(i>od 'I'he (amimission, which 
has been nienlioned at various times for the last tweniv-live \ ein s as a (h'^ideratnin, 
iia^povv been looked ((ir anxiously by the agricultural pupulalion; (lie inoi(* intelligent 
portion aio fully aware of its olijeets; and we ti*el that, it i^ iiicumbent on us first to 
jilaee in the strongest and elearc.st light, the ryot as he appeals t(, us, depiivcd of his 
free will, and bound to eimtiiiue a cultivation, whiidi does not give him a fair or ade- 
(juate profit, which in its worst aspect he absolutely dislilu's, and in its most, favorable 
aspect he is only induced to tolerate. All the dcleetv of the system, inherent and 
incidental, all the tiinlt.s which justly are to he lanl at (lie door of eitlier jtlaiitrr or 
ryot, by their re.speetive ojiponeiits, may be (raced originally to one bare fact, the vunt 
of adequate remuitei alu/n. It is this that mainly rendeis (lie possfs-sion oi landed 
influence Indispensable to extensive cultivation, and it is owing to (Ins that (lie jihinfer 
has to urge the ryot to jilough and to sow, to weed and to cut, hv means little shoit 
of actual compulsion; it is this that brings out into strong lelief the well-known 
defects of the national character of the Bengali ; that sharpens his cunning, uggraTatcri 
Ilia indolence, ^empts iiim to proerasliiiatioo, and fosters his proneness to eoneiMiment ; 
it is this, in short, that renders the whole relation between the two partie.s one 
prolonged and unhappy struggle in which Anglo-Saxon energy, [ironqititude, iiml 
pertinacity, are often almost baffled by that subterfuge and eva.don winch are tJie 
proverbial rejources of the weak. 
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concessions are at once made by the planters to the ryots in several districts, nothing 
short of actual force would induce the ryots to sow. In such places, if an attempt’ 
were made the planters to perpetuate by compulsion the present system, the 
ryots would, in their present temper, meet force^ hy force, and serious disturbances 
would result. Or if in virtue of previous contracts the ryots were even legally 
coerced to sow, still a contest would arise that must seriously damage the interests of 
the planters. In either case we believe that judicious concession will be the best 
policy for the planter to adopt towards the ryot.” • f' 

VII. I have further given the Report of the'Cai-cutta Mis- 
sionary Conference, and ]\Ir. Schurr’s remarkable statement of 1855, 
pp. 71 — 77. This will show that the Planters liad warning in time that 
their system was oppressive and unsound. 

VIII. Quotations in this part of the pamphlet are given from the 
Dispatches op the Governor-General and Secretary op 
State, pp. 77 — 80. These most important documents well deserve 
most careful perusal and consideration. 

In appendix A. passages from Mr. J. W. B. Money’s Work on 
Java, pp. 81—82, are inserted, to shew how the cultivation of Indigo in 
Bengal was at first forced on the people. I quote this, not because I 
think it tells all tliat might be said on the subject, but because Mr. Money 
is a member of the Landowners’ Association, he speaks in the interests 
of the Planters, and all his sympathies are with them, llis statements 
have, in fact, the force of an admission, and they go to shew that the 
foundations of the Indigo system wei*e laid in violence, by men, who, 
as British subjects, were exempt from the local criminal tribunals. 

I hope that the evidence thus collected will satisfy all candid men 
that the Indigo system in Lower Bengal is one in which the Mission- 
aries of the country might well interfere. The Planters are active 
and powerful. They have an energetic Association in Calcutta, and 
the vehement advocacy of two of the ('alcutta daily papers, and their 
influence both in India and at home is great. In all the Indigo dis- 
tricts the Magistrates and Collectors treat them Avith deference, and 
often live with them in terms of friendly intimacy. The ryot knows 
not his ruler^s language : he has long been accustomed to be treated as 
a man avIio must submit to the requirements of the Planter ; and he 
has no political influence to Support his petitions. Tiie Missionary 
sees him reduced from his rightful condition of a peasant j)roj)r^fttor 
to that of a serf; he finds liim ignorant, and unable to read those 
blessed records which impart light to the conscience and to the under- 
standings and so depressed that he Avill not listen to the Gospel or so 
suspicious of the British settler that he can scarcely believe that nis 
religion can be a blessing. Then, I ask, is the Missionary not to plead 
for him : — nob to make his sufterings known : — not try to elevate, 
enlighten, and protect him ? 

But what it may be asked are the present aspects of the Indigo 
question ? Is it not now settled? I answer that I find by the recently 
published memorial of the Landowner’s Association to the Secretary 
of State, in answer to the Minute of the Lieut.-Governoi<’ of Bengal, 
that they contend that the cultivation of Indigo is profitable to the 
Ryotl It is true that they make this out, by calculating that the 
Planter takes onlg four bundles for the rupee, whereas it is proved 
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beyond all doubt, by the evidence before the Commission, that su* bundles 
are generally taken, and in many cases even more, and that the 
bundles are measured by the factory servants, so that the Ryots can 
never expect fair measure, Tinless they bribe these venal men. But 
this calculation of the Planters shows how little they are disposed to 
relax their system. Indeed it is well known that the Planters in 
Lowcr'Bengal are not in a position to give up the cultivation of Indigo ; 
and I am conviflced that if carried on, it must be at a loss. The ques- 
tion is, shall that loss fall on the Kyot or the Planter? The Ryot has 
hitherto been made to bear it. The Planter has acquired Zemindary 
iiilluence to perpetuate this system, and some are now threatening eject- 
ment suits, in order to induce or compel the Ryots to sign contracts to 
sow Indigo, and these contracts are to be called “ Voluntary,” and wo 
are to be told that the Ryot has come begging for advances,” and 
then has attempted fraudulently to avoid sowing, and so we are to hear 
the Planter beg for Martial law, or summary penal laws I And yet, if 
any ])ropo^tion be made to subject the Planter to the jurisdiction of the 
Magistrates,' he denounces it as a ‘‘Black Act” and declares, that the 
Criyiinal ^Courts of the country are wholly untrustworthy. 

The present state of things cannot continue. The Rent Act of 
1859, the new Civil Procedure, the increased numbers of Courts, are 
sure to make the ryot acquainted with justice ; while the increased 
value of his land, arising from the demand for oil seeds, fibres, sugar, 
and other articles which he cultivates with great skill and industry, 
makes him feel far more independent than formerly, and far less in- 
clined to sow an unprofitable crop. On the other hand, the Planter 
cannot now, as in former days, when there was but one Magistrate to 
a district as large as Yorkshire, carry on a system of terrorism with 
imjiunity. Yet his necessities as a man deeply involved by mortgnges 
or by debts to his agents, (for such is frequently the position of the 
Bengal Planter,) or as a man having no otlier employment for his 
capital and no knowledge of any other trade, and his irritati'on at the 
resistance of the Ryot whom he has been accustomed to deal with 
as he chose, urge him to jiress the old system still, (it may be with 
some modifications,) and to use all his local influence, and all his poli- 
Beal influence as a member of a powerl'ul orgilnized ussoidation, to 
overthrow any Government that checks him in his career. 

I look forward with much apprehension to the fntuxe. If the* 
Planters would frankly give up the cultivation of Indigo in Lower 
Bengal, and devote their energies and experience to the management 
of the estates of which they have obtained leases, or which they hav(j 
purchased, I believe that though the profit might not at first be so 
large as in prosi)erous Indigo seasons, yet they would be more certain 
and more permanent; and very soon valuable properties would be 
formed, where now there is little to sell beyond the supposed good 
will of a Victory, and its book debts; and this employment of European 
capital in Bengal would be eminently beneficial to the people. 
The intereets of European and native would be alike ; and the success 
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of settlers In thus legitimately expanding the commerce and developing 
the resources of the country, would s[)eedlly tempt other settlers to 
follow, who are now deterred by the complaints, and the notorious 
losses of the Planters. • 

The whole subject is full of matter for reflection, and it has most 
important bearings on the peace of the country, and also on the spread 
of the gospel. Too long has Christianity aj)peared to the pe*oplc of 
many parts of India, in the guise only of the energy of a foreign 
race, without the mild attractive wjinence of its meekness and its 
love. We have been conquerors'^ and we are traders , bent on qain. 
The Christian element has been weak, the people though delivered 
from the oppression of Musulman rulers, have recoiled from our 
habits, and have dreaded assimilation with us ; and thus prejudice has 
grown and strengthened, wliile Christian Missions have done very 
little, and can do very little, to counteract this hostile influence against 
which the Gospel has to contend. Our great hope must be on a glo- 
rious outpouring of Divine Grace, to soften and to open#the hearts 
of men ; but this does not absolve any one of us from the present 
duty of ‘‘ breaking every yoke and letting the oppressed go free.^' 'Our 
Lord’s own example teaches us to feel for the sufferings of the phor, 
and to seek to do them good. I trust that the Missionaries of Bengal 
will not be censured for wluit they have been led to do in this blessed 
work of mercy. 

But I have had a personal connection with the controversy to which 
I must be allowed briefly to call attention. After a service of twenty 
years as a Missionary of the Church Missionary Society, carried on I 
have reason to know with the approbation of that Society, I have found 
myself sentenced to imprisonment on an indictment for “ a malicious 
libel,” and I have been bitterly attacked by a portion of the Eur()])ean 
Press in India. My prosecutors have been the “ Landowners’ and Com- 
mercial Association” and the editor of the hhiglishmcni ; the offence 
charged against me has been the publication of the translation of a Na- 
tive Drama called tbe“ Nil Darpan^^ or mirror of Indigo. 

In tlie Appendix B. to /his pamphlet, pp. 82—97, I publish an 
article extracted from the Calcutta Christian Observer of August, the 
organ of the Calcutta Missionary Conference, which narrates many of 
the circumstances of the case and embodies the Statements of my 
objects. 

The Judge who tried the case used language on the Bench which 
compels me thus to call attention to my individual case, for if I have 
been led away in the course of this controversy into libelling my 
countrywomen as he has represented, I can expect no one to regard 
me with sympathy. 

The passages in the Nil Darpan relating to European ladies are 
as follows : 

“ liehoti. — Moreover, the wife of the Indigo planter, in order to mf^e her hus- 
band’s case strong (pukka^) has sent a letter to the Magistrate, since it is said the 
Magistrate hears her words most attentively. 
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“ Adxiri. — I saw the lady ; she lias no shanie at nil. When the Mapfistrate of the 
Zlllah (whose name occasions "rcat terror) goes riding about through the village, the 
lady also rides on horse-back with him. The bou (married woman) riding about on a 
horse! Because the aunt of Kesi o^jce laughed before the elder brother of her husband, 
all people ridiculed her ; while this was tlic Magistrate of the Zillah. 

“ Dnro^nh . — Did not the Magistrate say he will come here this day ? 

‘‘ Jynuiibir. — No, Sir, lie has tour davs more to come. At Sachignuge, on Satur- 
day they ha\«3 a Cbampague-parly and ladies’ <lanec. jMrs. Wood can never dance with 
any other but our Saheb ; and I saw that when 1 was a bearer, Mrs. Wood is very 
kind ; through the intluence of one letter, she got me the Jamadary of the Jail.” 

The following ia part of the language used by Sir M. Wells with 
reference to above passage : — 

“ But I must say when I read this passage, I dropt the book with a feeling of 
disgust and liorror” * * * “the foul and lilthy lihel it contains against 

the teniales of Knglaud." * * * * * “I hlush that a eloigyman 

of the Established Church should have so far forgotten himself as to give publicily to 
this foul libel.” * * * “ Read this foul calumny, &c” * * 

“But this fold calumny does not concern the Planters alone?” xt ♦ * 

“ Could the defendant, who is a man of intelligence and education, have believed 
these iilthy insinuations.” 

^ Tlic Editor of the Indian Empire rcmark.s on this* : 

“ For ourselves, we have before said, we have read the drama attentively, ami 
the alleged insinuations and tilthiness never occurred to us for a moment. We read 
that a planter’s wife liked to dance with the Magistrate of the distiict, .and rode on 
horse-back with him ; we remember nothing more on the subject, and it never occur- 
red to us that this imputed prostitution and adultery to the individual female, much 
less to tlie women of England ! 

“ This, with a passage to the etfect that the plantei’s|rife had sent a letter to the 
Magistrate in order to mak(' her husband’s ea'>e strong, awl that .sho ha<l no shame, 
tiince she rode through the village on horse-back with the klagistrate (« Native woman 
speaking) is the “gross” and “cowardly,” “filthy,” “foul” and “ unllmmled” libel 
on the mothers and daughters of the miildlo edass of England. But it must not for a 
moment be supposed to say that this was tlie language of fciir Barnes Peacock. Ilis 
Lordship contented himself with the opinion that the Indigo Planters could juoseeuUj 
as a class, and that the work was libellous. His words wcie, — “ 1 don’t say the Jury 
were right, or that they were wrong in the conclu^ion they liave come to.” The lan- 
guage we have (quoted came from Sir Mordauut Wells in liis c^jarge to the »hiry, and 
it has so strong a beaiing on the rneiit of the verdict, or rather we will say on the 
({uestion, whether we are safe to rely u{)on that verdict as a disjiassionate, uiiiiilluenced 
4|ij^pre3sion of opinion, that Ave must pause ere we proceed. , 

“ We said last week that a Judge was entitled to e.vju'ess his opinion, whether a 
given publication was a libel or not: Ave repe.at it, and Ave submit, as we tlien did, that 
he is not entitled to say more. We cannot find any authority for the Judge’s riglit to 
say it IS a libel, even; betAvecn Avhich and giving his opinion that it is, there is a wide 
ditfercnce, since even Judges have not always agiecd on the point of libel or no libel, 
and the decision is undeniably with the jury. Oii this point the Judge is simply a 
thirteenth Juryman and no more ; but the freedom of language which may be permis- 
sible in private deliberation can never be tolerated from the Bench. 

“ The inuendo of the indictment (it folloAvs the conclusion of Rehotis speech) is 
this, — “ meaning that the wives of the said Buropeun Indigo planters had an improper 
influence over the Magistiute of the District in which they resided^' 

^'‘Another: '■'‘meaning the said person represented in the said drama as Mrs. 
Wood had a% improper influence over the said person represented as a Magistrate in 
the said drama! 


Indian Empire, July 24, pp. 61. 
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“ Tlio iiioaniii" nseilbed l>y Sir Mordaunt Wells needs no further comment : it is 
before the [)iil)lic. and we shall simply tsk whether a Jud^e has a ri^^ht to extend an 
inuendo heuond. the lan{^ua‘j;c nf the indictment^ and whether if the language were sus- 
ceptible of jinv mdder interpretation, as it clearly is, he was justified in svfrgenting and 
iiiKiHtiii'^ on Ills own ? It h so monstrous to say theft a woman using her injlaence with a 
Magistrate is synonymous with prostitution^ that we expect to hear entire discredit 
thrown upon the whole, report. We lea^e this part of oiir subject with an expression 
of astonishment that the hist motion was not for a new trial.” 

The Calcutta Christian Observer, the organ of tbe BOngal Mis- 
sionariert, states*: — 

“ The Chief Justice, it will be observed, treats this passage as imputing undue 
influence and nothing more ; but Sir Mordauut’s iinaginnf ton coloured it, till he found 
himself able to repiosent to the Jury that the wives of the Planters generally were 
••harged with the wor.>.t olfences, and on this subject he commented in very violent 
language. 

“ We may leave our readm-s to Judge if it be not true that the natives do misunder- 
stand the friend! V and familiar intimacy which exists between the sexes in Christian 
Society; and if it be to \ni\mtii nmnfention foully to libel on r conntryicomen, to 
every one wlio republishes a native work in which this misunderstanding appears ? 
If Sir IMordaunt’s rules are to be ndopted, no native works should he published for 
the vforutafion of the European community, till everything characteristic of their 
native origin is carefully eliminaled from their pages." 

Mr. Setoii-Knrr, Member of the Legislative Council, one well 
acquainted with oriental opinion, remarks to the same efFectf : — 

“ As to the alleged imputation on the virtue of Englishwomen in porlions of the 
drama itself. I can conscienliously say that, until the point was strongly insisted on, 
I did not lliink there were any passages capable of any such cons! ruction, and a close 
inspection of a work consisting of 102 pages has not discovered to me more than two 
or at most three passages in which IJnglish ladies are mentioned at all. 

“ The first passage ocdfcrs in a conversation between two poor Bengali women in a 
village. One woman says, “ that the lady has no shame at oil, and that when the Ma- 
gistrate of the Zillah rides about throu'^h the villages, the lady also rides on horsebaek 
with him." 'J’he speaki'r then goes on to say “ the hou ( or married ivoman ) ruling about 
on a horse!" Tin; other woman has just bofoie said, that “ the wife of the planter, in 
order to make her husband\s case strong, has sent a letter to the Magislraie, since it xs 
said that the Magistrate hears her icords most often ft rely." To say that these words 
impute Want of virtue to a lady, because sli(‘ writes a letter about a ease in Cbiurt to 
a judicial oHicer, or to go on to argue that it ascribes unehastity to a wliole class 
of Eiiglisliwonien, doe^.not seem to me to be fiiir or reasonable. No doubt, it may be 
injudicious lor ladies to write private letters to Magistiates and other judicial oflicers 
ill order to get situations for servants, or for applicants whom they wish to befriend, 
and the fact of such an oiliccr receiving and answering in Court a letter from a fit’:/ 
the wife of an actual or jmssible litig.mt, on whatever subject it may be, may convey 
impressions to tlie very suspieious mind ot an ignorant Native ; but it never entered 
into my tliMiglits to conceive that an allusion to this jirnctice would warrant a general 
cliarge of even indelicacy in thought or deed, against women. As regards the state- 
ment that a lady ruling about the village “ must have no shame," I do most emphati- 
cally contend that this expression in (lie inoulh of citlier a Hindoo or Mussulman 
woman expresses nothing hut tlie regular innate idea generated by Oriental seclusion. 
The very words, which, in Hindustani, would he iska kuch sharm neh hai ; and in 
Bengali tahnr kichchu lajja nahe ; are familiar expressions in the mouths of every 
Native speiiking of any act which he thinks olfensive or in bad taste, done by any one 
who does not please him A Native woman brought up in seclusion, with the ideas 
she has received from childhood, generally speaking, can no more understand or appre- 

/. 

♦ Calcutta Chriatian Observer, August 1861. 
f Englishman newspaper, July 27. 
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uiate propriety in the ntiresfruinpd, liber:il, enlijjlitcned, nnd virtnous interooui-ac of 
men and woiiien in our society, th:iu wp can understand or appreciate the social policy 
Vf\\\(‘\i mames girls in their childhood and consifrns them through inarriiHl life, or 
throiiirh premature widowhood, to the jealous M'clusion of four dull walls. Any 
Hindoo woman, if she holds to the fenets of her fathers, is orpoacd to shame if she 
sees the /ace even of her husbaurrs brother^ and mnst then veil her own /her, and it. 
would be asking too much that she should be expected to understand that Knglishmen 
and women should ^it, walk, ride, and mingle together in social intercourse^ without 
shame or embarrassment. 

“ 'J'he other passi/^e is put into the mouth of a jemadar, once a bearer, wlio says that 
' lie has c)])tained his sil nation by the inlluenee of a planter’s wife, “ n’/zo wrote one 
letter to the. Magistrate f and who uevrr danced intji anif other person but the i}ragis- 
tratc, I have aheady explained this appears to me to be tnerely an alluNion to the 
venj common practice of w.nding letters of i ecoiiiineiidafioii in favor of (dil servants 
to official personai^es who have plaees at their disposal. 1 believe honeslly that the 
practice has lotiu existed aiul zr?// (‘ontiime to exht But where 1 have heard, as I 
have heard, of any lady sending letters of tliis kiml, it has never oeeunxnl to me to 
see any evd design (heiein? and as to tin* a-ierted partialiti/ of an Engltshivonian 
for one particular pnitner in a danm\ il sure/i/ would be a far-fetched and unclia, lia- 
ble coiisfruclion which Would attach thereto unif hidden or disgraceful meaning. 

“These are the onlv two ])ahsages whi»*l» 1 lliink it neeessary to notieo, as they 
have been much talked of, and nu -'imlerstood ; and as they relate to [)oiiifs in which 
society, it not possessed of accurate information, or if not furnished with the azdnal 
woidg vised in tlie drama is likely to be sensitive. In a third pa.ssage a iMagistrate is 
sinijily de^eiibod as wnhnp a letter to a ladif in the presence of her husband. But f 
believe that mo^t persons who know India and its people, vvill read all this us 1 havi' 
dune. 1 still think my reading is the correet one.” 

I have quoted the wonls of tlie Judge. I liavc shown that they 
had no warniut iu the Indictment ; what then? 

I was held up to the Jury hy tlie Jiulije (wllli great efnjet 
1 fear) as imputing to my countrywomen, that which even the Indict- 
meat (lid not cliarge me with iirqvuting to tlnmi I 

The moaning of the passagvxi in the Nil Darpan evidently is, I hat 
the intimacy of the Judie/ial otiicers of Government with tlie otlu'r 
European residents in their districts, (an intimacy whiidv the nativvis 
inisiiiiderstand, but which is quite common and innocent in all lOiiro- 
jiean society^) tends to pervert judgment ; and 1 have no doubt-that the 
iSil Darpan in this respect does truly express the feelings of the natives. 
They do not understand our habits. They think that women should ho 
excluded from society; they think that every judge who is on 
f^’vns of friendship with a suiter, is liable to be •biassed by him ; and 
when they see judicial officers, who are to try their cases, live with 
the Planters, treat them with special respect in Court, and so on, 
they conclude there is very little hope of redress for the ryot. The. 
^juesiion is not irhetket this is a (jroilndle.s.s prejudice.^ hut vdicfjier it is a 
crime to make known this feeling of the Native mind? I am Counted an 
offender because I published the Nil Darpan as an expression of Native 
sentiments, and sent it to men who were likeh/ to weigh well and consider 
the testimony of the native press and its injluenee on the native mind. The 
narrative and statements in the article from the Observer which I 
have reprinted in the Appendix, B., will I trust be regarded as my 
vindication ^ 

Here I leave the case, earnestly begging all to whom this pam- 
phlet may come to consider its facts seriously as affecting great uum- 
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bcrs of people aiifl questions of vast importance. If we would lead 
the pco'ple of India to a purer faitli^ let us exliibit its hallowing in- 
rtuenee in oiir lov'c of meraj, jnstire,^ and trvtfi ! If the Planters can 
.^liow that their system has illustrated Uie Gospel of Christ ; — if they 
<‘an show that it is like other trades, an interchange of mutual bene- 
lits. carried on volnntarili/ and without restraint, let them do so, and 
I for one shall rejoice at it. I have no doubt, nor did I ever 
question, that there are men among them who desire to ^ilcal justly, ainl I 
.1111 well aware that they have had great difficulties to contend witlo 
.■iiid that tlie lax administration of justice has been a strong tenijitation 
In them to take the law into their own hands. Put these considera- 
tions do not outweigh tlie startling truths which recent investigations 
hav(^ (levolojied, as to the general character of their system, nor do 
they excuse them for the violence w'ith which they insisted on uphold- 
ing it when the people struggled against it last year. Did tliey not 
eomlnne. tend, agitate and assail the Government and its othcers ? 
dhey did everything but acknowledge the evils of the system and 
<lo justice to the people. I believe that those evils extend mor.^ 
or less todhistorn Pongal and to Behar, hiit J hope that the Idantcu s 
there, instead of continuing to countenance the Planters of the disturbtMl 
(ll.^triots, will o// by tlincJ// and (jcncrous (‘ourasstou.'i. If 
this course l)c not followed the entire blame of every oxten.-'ion of tlio 
jirosent resistance to the European settlers as Indigo Jhanter^', will re.^i, 
jiot with Government, not with the Missionaries, but with them-clves 
alone. ^ 


Calcutta^ 2\th Aiujud^ LSdl, 


J. LONG. 



I-INDIGO CULTIVATION IN 1810 AN!) IN 1800/ 

RKMXRKS ON UT Tlin 

LlflUTENANT-nOVI'lRNOR OF BKNGAL. 


The Records ot' Government show Ihat l!ie system of Infllij;o 
manufacture in the Rrovinco of Bengal Broper 

beJn U.ngAmsoim.'i' Oo'« » venf carhj (ime. AVliilat 
in all other trades all parties concerned Inivc 
been boiind together by the usual commercial ties of mutual interest, 
in this one trade, in tliis one Province, the Fndigo manufacturo has 
alwai/s been a remarkable exception to this natural and healthy state 
of things. It would be doing injustice, both to the present race of 
Planters and to the Administration of later years, not to admit, at 
the outset of any discussion of the case between the Indigo i\Ianu- 
facturer and the Producer of the raw plant, who arc now at issue, 
that there has been in later years a gradual, but what is now a marked 
and great diminution of the gravest and most striking classes ()(‘ ('ascs 
of al)use and oppression, as well as of the most serious sorts of alfray, 
connected with this business. But, substantially, the sysknn at the 
beginning of the |)resent year was as false as ever it had hee7i. 

In the year 1810, the licenses granted to four Planters to reside 
. iti the interior of the country were withdrawn, 

uses m 1810 account of the severe ill usage of the Aatives 

proved against them; and the Governor General in Council,! found 
it necessary to issue a Circular in that year, of dale the 13th of July, 
from which the following is an extract:^ — 


“The attention of Government has recently been attractoct, in a particular man- 
ner, to abuses and oppressions committe<l by Kuropeans, nho are estahlisbed as Indigo 
Signters in different parts of the country. Numerous as those abusc.s and oppressioii.s 
ha^ latterly been, the Right HoiTble the Governor General ili Council is still willing 
to hope that tins imputation does not attach to the ehuracter of the Indigo Planters 
generally, considered as a body or class of people. The facts, however, which have 
recently been established against some individuals of that clasps, before the«iMag;i>ti'atea 
and the Supreme Court of Judicature, are of so flagrant a nature^ that the Govei’rmr 
General in Council considers it an act of indisj)ensable public diity to adopt such 
measures as appear to him, under e.xisting circumstances, best calculated to prevent 
the repetition of offences equally injurious to the English eharacter and to the peace 
and happiness of our Native Subjects. 

“The offences to which the following remarks refer, an«l which have been esta- 
blished beyond all doubt or dispute against individual Indigo Planters, may be reduced 
to the following heads : 

* Minute by^he Lieulenaut-Govcrnor of Bengrd on the Rcpoito-f the Indigo Commis.'iioii 
1860. Parliamentary Blue Book, 4th March 1861, pp. 70 — 7‘2. 
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“ 1j/, — A cts of violence^ wliicti althougli they amount not in the legal sense of the 
word to murder, have occasioved the death of Natives. 

2nd^ — The illegal detention of the i^atives in confinement.^ especially in stockSy 
ivith a view to the recovery of balances alleged^ to be due from them, or for other 
causes. 

“ *6rdy — Assembling, in a tumultuary manner, the people attached to their res- 
pective Factories, and others, and engaging in violent affrays with other Indigo 
rlanters. 

“ 4M, — Illicit infliction of punishment, by means of a rattai^or otherwise, on the 
cultivators or other Natives.” 

The Magistrates were directed, by the same Circular, to cause 
stocks kept by Planters to be destroyed ; to report to Government cases 
t)f illegal corporal punishment, not sufficient to warrant a commitment 
to the Supreme Court; and to impress on all who wished 

to continue to reside in the country, the jiecessity of abstaining from 
iWtreatment o f the people. 

In a subsequent Circular, of the 22nd of July 1810, Magistrates 
were directed to report all proved instances of Planters who were 
convicted of obliging the Ryots who reside in the vicinity of their 
respective Factories to receive advances, and of adopting other illicit 
and improper means to compel them to cultivate Indigo”; the Gover- 
nor General in Council observing that he had reason to believe that 
this was a hahi£^ of the Planters. 

I have said that grave crimes connected with Indigo have much 
decreased in frequency ; but it cannot be said that the character of 
the abuses to which the system of Bengal Indigo manufacture is sub- 
ject is essentially altered now from what it was fifty years ago; seeing 
that the published Records of Government show examples that have 
occurred within the last eighteen months of each one of the four heads 
under which the offences connected with Indigo, as prevalent in 1810, 
are classified in the above cited Resolution. Of the first head, the 
fatal case of Seetul Turufdar is a very melancholy example.* Of 
the second head, the case of the men whom Mr. Bainbridge, the 
Acting Joint Magistrate of Backergunge released from the 
of a Planter, is 4)ut one of many mstances.] Of the third head, 
the fatal attack on the village of Mullickpore, wherein one man was 
killed and three men were wounded, reported by the Commissione^^f 
Nuddea,! (except that the attack was not made upon a rival Factory,) 
is a strong instance ; the more remarkable as occurring long after the 
rupture between Planter and Ryot had attracted public attention to 
the Indigo question, and when all Police Authorities were on the alert to 
repress disorder. Of the fourth head, the case which was made matter 
of complaint against the Magistrate, for sentencing a Factory servant 
to imprisonment for one month for dragging a man to the Factory and 
flogging him severely, because he would not plough for the Planter, § 

♦ The commencement of tbis is to be found at p. 292, pt. 1. of the Bengal Qovern- 
inent Records, xxxiii., and the continuation at pp. 717, pait iii,, No. xxxiii. ^ 

t Bengal Govt. Records, xxxiii., pp. 121, pt. i. % Bengal Govt. Records, xxxiii., 

pp. 915, pt. iii. § Bengal Govt. Records, xxxiii., pp, 1059 pt. iii. 
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will serve ae an example. How frequently the peace of the country 
is still broken by offences connected with Indigo, committed by 
one party or the other, will be seen from the long list of fiftg-ffntr 
such cases that occurred withiii the last five years in the single District 
of Nuddea,* and from the latter part of the list of serious cases 
given in by the Hon’blc Mr. Eden,t both of which will be found in the 
Appendix of the Indigo Report. The sole cause of all such offences is the 
system undhr which the Indigo plant is required by the Manufacturer, 
without paying nearly the cost of its production to the Ryot. The 
evidence taken by the Indigo Commimou fiiUy proves that the “ hahil' 
denounced on the 22nd of July 1810 was still the habit of 1859. 

At the same time, that is to say in 1811, the same Government 
of Lord Alinto declared that it could not dis- 
A special law m f.ivour ceru the smallest necessity for converting th« 
1811 . remedy already open to the Indigo Manufacturer 

of a suit in the Civil Court, into a rrimin/d 
prosecution” ; and further on, in the same letter, the Government 
said : Even at present, complaints arc but too frequently preferred 
against Indigo Manufacturers for the violence of their conduct towards 
the Native. Cases of that nature have regularly received every atten- 
tion from Government. In some instances criminal prosecutions liave 
been instituted against the offenders ; in otlicrs, they have been de- 
prived of their licenses for residing in the interior of the country.” 

It is indeed in itself an all-sufficient exposition of the character of 
the Bengal Indigo system to state, what is denied by none, that whilst 
within a few years the prices of all agricultural produce have doubled 
or nearly doubled, the price jiaid, or nominally paid, for Indigo plant 
lias not been raised by a single anna ; and that U7itil the Ryots had, 
as it were, declared open tear, it is not shown that a single Planter, for 
several years past, had ever entertained a thought of any increase of price. 

Wliilst the pressure bad in tliis manner become intolerable, the 
improved administration wliicli, by an increase of Sub-Divisions, gave 
the Ryots access to Magisterial Courts, sliowed tliein that practically 
the protection of the law was no longer hojieless ; and they came to 
realize the fact that in the matter of contracting to grow Indigo, they 
4(^^re, in truth, free agents. The case of the Je^sorc Planter, to be 
found ill the printed Indigo Records lately published^ is instructive 
enough on this point. The Planter in question had strenuously 
objected to the Head Quarters of one of the new Sub-Divisions being 
placed near a Factory of his, where he said he had a ryotty cultivation 
of 2,000 beegahs, on the ground, amongst others, of the pronciiess of 
Natives to litigation, ‘‘ with the means at their doors.” Wliilst the 
question of fixing the Head Quarters remained in abeyance, the Joint 
Magistrate, on going to pay an accidental and private visit to the 
Factory, was a^ipealed to on his way by a villager who alleged that 
certain persons were confined there. On instant search being mado 


* Appendix \o. 11. 

t Appendix No. 21. t Bengal Oort. Recoidi; xxxiii, pt. I. p^gt; 115. 
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by tlie Joint Man^istrate, several men (three at least, for so many 
prosecuted successfully,) were found in confinemenl in a ^odown, having 
been so confined, it would appear, there or in other places about two 
months; and the Planter being prosecuted was fined for the offence, 
whilst five of his Omlah were sentenced to both fine and imprisonment 
for it. 

The Indigo Commission, as has been said, report that the crisis 
which occurred in 1800 might have “occurred in 
“"y . '^’''6 combined effect of all 

the foregoing considerations u|)()n my mind is, 
that no human power exerted in defiance of the law, in su[)port of the 
system, could have upheld it much longer; and that if the Govern- 
ment had disregarded justice and jtohey so far as to make the attempt, 
it would have been speedily punished by a great ui/iurian rising, the 
destructive effects of which upon European and all other capital, no man 
can calculate. 

On the actual question of fact as to the dislike of llyots to Indigo 
cultivation, on the old system, the Report of the 
fntcnfie ckshko of the Commission is conclusive as to the intensity of 
^jnt8 to migocntiva- fhe t'oelingf. Indeed the Report, which in* the 
mildness of its tone is admirable, can give but a 
faint impression of the intensity of the feeling on the liyots part, com- 
pared to that which a reader will derive from a ])ernsal of the apficnded 
fR’ideuce of the. Ryots themselves, and of tlie IMissionariesJ, who, 
living in unconstrained private intercourse with the Ryots around 
them, know the feelings of the whole class of Ryots better than any 
other Europeans do. 

Tins is the great point of politiojil bearing in the whole question, 
and it cannot bo too attentively considered by all who have any res- 
ponsibility for the traiKjniUity of the country, and the strength of 
the British Government within, it. If any one thinks that such a 
dernonstndiou of strong feeling, by hundreds of thousands of people, as 
we have' ’just witnessed in Rcngal, has no meaning of greater impor- 
tance than an onknary commercial question concerning a particular 
blue dye, such a person, in my opinion, is fatally mistaken in the signs 
of the time. 

The Commission report — (bat there is no proved instance of the 
burning of bazars and bouses, though one Planter, whose high 
character ^entilh'3 him to great respect, “has known of such acts§ 

■ — that the demolition of houses, either by the direct or indirect 
order of the Planter, does, the Commission fear, occasionally occiirj| ; 

• — that the ])raetice of inqndsoning })eople in the Eactory or its out- 
offices is oi common occurrence; — that the seizure of cattle, though 
the oases are not so numerous, is also spoken of as a common 


Itfport, i)ara 131. + Ilepoi t, 131. ^ 

+ Set t^pccially 138,918, 12J8, 1319, 1‘20'J, 1351, 1105, 1631, 1035, 3211. 

§ Uspoit, para. 83. j| Kepuit, paia. 90- 
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occurrence* ; and that the Commissioners are afraid that in 
some instances date-gardens and plants arc np-rooted to make room 
lor Indigo. t Of outrages to women, the Commlvssion most fully 
and UK^st justly, acquit all l^auters. It is much to he regretted that 
any charge so gross and so unfounded was ever made in any quarter 
fur it is neither true, nor has it any likelihood ot truth in it.§ 

The Commissioners lay most stress on the proved and undeniable 
prevalence of seizing cattle, and more especially M kidiuippinci. The 
last crime they reprobate in strong, hut not too strong, langunge. A 
country where both these offences are conmiitled habitually, and for the 
most part with impunity, is a country in whicdi the law affords the 
weak no protection. The fact is a disgrace to the Administratit>n. It 
is not simple coniineinent in one godown that is practised. Rcspcctithlc 
men are seized, and sent aOouf from one luirtory to another, to escape 
discovery; and, as in Seetnl Tiirujdar^s case, they are not alicays eier 
heard of again. 

On the whole, my conclusion on this point is, that setting asiih* 
individual cases having no connection, or at least no necessary con- 
nection with the Indigo system, that system is fairly chargeable with 
a very notable ])ortion of those classes of offence'^, the peculiar pre- 
valence of which in Bengal has been from the first a l)l()t in our 
Administration. In my opituon it is rather the system than the 
Planters itidividually who are to be blamed. It is to the unprofitable- 
ness of the cultivation of Indigo, at the extremely inadequate pric’o 
given for it under the system, nee.essitating cither a, forced cultivation, 
or the abandonment of the manufacture fro?n Bengal ryot tv ])hint, 
that this and every other evil connected with Indigo is attrihntahle. 
An individual Manufacturer could not live upon a fair and free system, 
surrounded on all sides by competitors who get their raw j)roduce 
without paying nearly its full value. That a \vhoh‘ (dass did not Hj)on- 
taneously reform itself from within, is not sur()rising. The chief 
fault was in the defective, and I fear I must say, the not impartial 
administration of ! he law, which allowed such a vicious state of things 
to exist, where 07 /.r fellow-countrymen were con'-erVed ; a ^tate which 
very certainly would have been put down with a high hand if onlg 
M'ltive gentlemen had been concerned, • 

They (A e. the Indigo Commissioners) find that Magistrates have not 
always been sufficiently alive to the ])osition of the liyots, nor aticorded 
to them a due share of protection and support. They say : “ It? is not too 
much to say that had all Magistrates held the scales in cifual balance, a 
cultivation of the character which we have clearly shown Lndiyoiobe would 

* Report, ] ara. 91. f llepoit, paia. 9/>. 

+ It must be stated hu We \ er that it was no object of the oppmieuts of the Indigo 
system to lay stress on this p(jint, they regarded it ns i elating more to the Pl.intei’s 
private character than to Indigo cultivation, and therefore did not i^pontancondij bung 
forward cases before the Indigo Commission ; 1 stated in my e\idenco before the Imligo 
t.'oinmibsion this .subject “ I did not tax my memory with tin- narms of persons oi [d.ires 
♦ onnected witi outrages on women, as we had to erujnirc about a .ly.ste?/?,, and we might 
have a good man W’orking a bad system, and a bad man working a good system.” My own 
opinion is that the moral character of planters i* as good as that of any other clasu of 
£mopeaus.~ J. Long, § Report, pai’« 9141. 
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not have gone on for such a length of time.'' I am obliged to support the 
, finding of the Commission on this point. The 
caused th'rrcr'usJto eol Commission entirely exonerate the Missionaries of 
the charge of hav#ng taken upon themselves the 
character of political agitators ; they show that these excellent men, 
circumstanced they were, would have been inexcusable had they turned 
a deaf ear to the well-founded complaints of the people in close ami kindly 
intercourse with whom they were living, and someoof whom belong 
to their own flocks ; and the Commission find that the assertion that 
the refusal to sow Indigo was owing to the preaching of the AJis- 
eionarles is one which is entirely without foundation of truth. 

I must not pass this last point, without respectfully expressing 

Conduct of thaMWonaiies. ’"y of the conduct of tl.e Mis- 

Sionary body, throughout these trying events. 
The Commission conclude their findings by reporting that the 
discontent of the llyots was not fostered by 
the Zemindars ; and that there is no founda- 
tion in the stories of emissaries from Calcutta going about the country 

Why the, y, tern brokodcvn. to ahnndon Indigo.f In 

sliort, the Keport coiicliides that the system 
broke down because it was hateful to those on whom it pressed. 

On the part of the llyots, the complaints are, that by oppres- 

Ryots’ complaints. unlawful violence in themselves 

very harassing, they are compelled to engajre to 
cultivate Indigo, or to cultivate it without engagement, for the PFant* 
er, at a nominal price, which even if fully paid would he ruinously 
unprofitable. The fact of frequent acts of unlawful violence and 
oppression is fully proved ; and the motive is manifest ; also the extreme 
inadequacy of the price paid by the Planter, and the unwillingness 
with which Indigo is cultivated by the Ryot, are fully proved. 


Conduct of tha Zemindars. 


J. P. GRANT. 


I7lh December i 1860. 


II.— INDIGO CULTIVATION IN BENGAL IN 18,31, LET- 
TER FROM THE COURT OF DIRECTORS IN 18324 ' 

Our Governor-General in Council at Fort William in Bengal. 

You say it will afford us satisfaction to learn from the reports of the 
Magistrates and Commissioners, that the local Officers generally enter- 
tain a very favorable opinion of the character of the European planters, 
and that they are represented as kind in their treatment of the natives. 
Such undoubtedly is the opinion expressed of them by most of the 

* Report, para. 120. f Indigo Report, para. J‘2I. 

t Report of the Indigo CommLsaion. Appendix 10, pp. xcii.-v-Ea«t India Indigo Com- 
mi9.siouB; House of Commons Return, March 4, ItiOl, pp. 320. 
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Magistrates and Commissioners in the papers you have transmitted 
to 118 . Yet althougli we are not disinclined to give credit to those 
favorable reports of the planters, it is obvious tliat such accounts must 
be received with some allowance for the dvUcac\j of the enquiry^ and 
for the disiiosition which men naturally feel to speak favorably of 
those with whom they are in habits of familiarity and of social intcr^ 
course. ’‘*Jhe habits of private intercourse” (says the Commissioner 
for the 5th Division) existing between the planters and the public 
Ofliccrs, is a jioint of considerable moment, but it is a delicate matter 
to interfere with. I have known the appearance of intimacy deter the 
natives from bringing fonrard their complaints y awd I incline to jiirree 
with them,” (meaning no doubt the natives with whom he liad con- 
versed), “ that the idea of throwing aside our habitual private feelin<»-s 
in public business, is, with most of us, more specious than real^ This 
consideration suggests the jiropriety of separating, as far as may be 
possible, the opinions of the officers from the facts to which they 
refer. 

One of the Magistrates speaks of Indigo planters who had been 
twenty years in a District without a complaint against them ; while on 
the other hand, we liear of planters who cannot hold a factoiy a few 
months without numerous complaints being made against them or their 
servants. There is too much reason to believe, that the ryots are to a 
great extent oppressed and defraudedy if not by Indigo planters them- 
selves, by agents employed by them, acting in their names and /or 
their advantage; while breaches (»f the peace attended with violence 
(often with wounding and sometimes even with murder) are committed ; 
the chief actors in which are hired armed men, engaged by planters for 
the express purpose of enforcing their claims in defiance of the law. 
These facts are affirmed even by those who have borne strong testimony 
to the personal good character of the planters. 

Mr. Turnbull, one of the Judges of the Sudder Dewanny Adaw- 
lut, says— The contract formed with the ryot is sometimes not in 
writing, is frequently insufficiently defined, and is generally extremely 
unfavorable to the ryot, rendering him in fact, a slave to the establish- 
ment with which he has once engaged, and thereby preventing an open 
aiid fair competition to all, wffiicii would afford the* only true and effec- 
tual remedy. Too much also, it is said, is entrusted to dewaiis, naibs, 
gomashtas, and numerous others employed by the j)lanter, who, I fear, 
looks but little beyond the quantity of the land procured for him, and does 
not pay sufficient attention to the means by which it has been obtained. 
In such a state of things (says ]\lr. Turnbull) it cannot be much 
matter of surprise that the ryot who is acknowledged to be in poverty, 
and has perhaps been laboring in vain for years to work off his old 
balances, as it is called, should readily yield to the temptation of an 
offer of money from a rival factory to pay off his old score, and there- 
by liberateljlumself from thraldom, as well as engage oq more favora- 
ble terms.” The contracts are said to be generally for two and three 
to eight and ten rupees advanced on each, and some of the factories 
have thousands of such engagements. 
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Tlio greatest of evils of which the ryots complain of (says Mr. 
Walters* “is the almost utter impracticability of being able to free 
themselves, should they once have the misfortune to receive indigo 
advances, either by their own free will of compulsion.” 

It is further said by Mr. Walters, that if a ryot should possess 
the means of paying off his balances, and desire to emancipate himself 
from indigo cultivation, there is at present no legal process bjr which 
he can compel the planter to settle his account and ^ve Itira his dis- 
charge. “ The planter will not receive the money, and the ryot gene- 
rally finds himself reluctantly comptdled to continue the cultivation.” 

“ Other grievances (says Mr. Walters) complained of by the 
ryots are, their being forced by threats and ill-usage to enter into 
indigo engagements ; their having other or more lands than those 
contracted for taken from them by the indigo servants, and being thus 
unable to raise other crops intended for the support of their families ; 
their having entered into engag<*ments, perhaps voluntarily with one 
factory, and being obliged to execute engagements with another for 
the same lands, or although they have no concern with any factory, 
still having their lands forcibly sown without any pretence or colour 
of right. These (says Mr. Walters) are evils, all of too common occur^ 
rence, and which it is not in the power of any Magistrate lo prevent. 
They are to be attributed more lo the factory servants than to the 
planters themselves, though the latter do not perhaps trouble them- 
selves much to ascertain how things arc carried on, so long as a cer- 
tain quantity of lands is sown, and a certain produce is to be ex- 
pected.” 

“ As Magistrate of Nuddea (says Mr. Turnbull) I had some 
opportunity of witnessing the scenes of contention and strife, ensuing 
from the various and conflicting interests to which that competition 
gave rise. The disorders which then prevailed in that and the neigh- 
bouring indigo districts, have, I believe, nothing abated to the present 
day, and they are certainly such as to call for the serious interposition 
of Government. From the moment of ploughing the land and sowing 
the seed, lo the season of reapiiig tlie crop, the whole district is thrown 
into a state of ferment. The most daring breaches of the peace are 
committed in the face of our Police Officers, and even of the Mogiz- 
trate himself. In utter defiance of all law and authority, large bodies 
of armed men are avowedly entertained for the express purpse of 
taking of retaining forcible possession of lands or crops. Violent 
affrays, or rather regular pitched battles ensue, attended with blood- 
shed and homicide. Our Police establishments are corrupted, and the 
darogahs are said notoriously to be in the pay of the planters, Euro- 
pean or native, to secure their good offices. Private assassinations 
occasionally occur, and forgery and perjury have their full sway ; in 
short, every species of crime is committed, and in the list I should not 
omit false charges of murder, arson, &c., which are very common, and 
are the most harassing of all to the accused, as well as to the Magis- 
trate.” 

* Commiwi' ner of ReTemte and Circuitr 
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Tills statement is confirmed by Mr. Walters, who says, I will 
tiot here put on record acts which have come to my knowledge of 
open, daring, violence directed to the destruction of rival factories, 
but will ask, where is the insUncc in this part of the country of the 
notice zemindar, who, unaided by European partners or influence, ha^ 
erected indigo factories, and successfully carried on the speculation 
'yvithout being in the end either entirely ruined or obliged to admit his 
liiorc {lowered miighhour to a share in his concern, or being himself 
perhaps cast into jail for standing up in defence of his own rights.^* 

The jiractice ot‘ indigo jilanters maintaining large bodies of armed 
men, is noticed by other Judges of the Sudder Dcwaniiy Adawlut, 
as well as by Mr. Turnbull. ]\Ir. Koss says they are kept to enforce 
the ryot’s contracts, and Mr. Scaly speaks of “ the number of affrays 
that now annually take place for indigo lands, which arc 
attended with serere ivonnding, and frequently with loss of life, in 
conseitucnco of the planters entertaitiing bodies of fighting nicn for 
the ex})ress purpose of fighting their battles on those occasions.” 

Mr. AValters refers to ‘the custom of entertaining at European 
and native indigo factories, a nuinbcr of persons of various descrij)- 
tions, sometimes proclaimed offenders, escaped eonriefs, or persons 
disehargeA from jails. These people (he says) find a secure asylum in 
indigo fac.torii s, from whence they issue under cover of the night, and 
are guilty of heinous offences; dacoitios, thefts and even murders 
have been brought home to such factory retainers.” The Tulire 
Officers, he says, are. afraid to enter an indigo factorg, the j)lanters in 
general nut being ready to assist the Poli(‘.e, especially when suspicion 
falls on their own servant'^. It appears from a statement accompany- 
ing Air. Walter’s report that one of the indigo planters in his district 
has in his service 240 persons under the denomination of ami ns and 
hi talas sis. 

Air, Prinsep, the Secretary in the General Department, to whom 
some of the jiapers connected with this subject were referreeb made 
the following remarks : — ‘‘ It is where in the eagerness to extend cul- 
tivation, the Manufactiiiau- jjres<ies money upon a hali’ unwilling ryot, 
or on one of several joint ryots, or on ryots, who have no right to 
cUituge their cultivation without the zemindar’s permission or on ryots 
not in possession, in all wlfndi and in 500 similar cases that might be 
cited, the manufacturer has not the land measured out to him and 
specified, but relies on the ryot’s word, .as to the possession and as to 
the land’s fitness for the plant, confirmed perhaps by a dishonest go- 
mashta ; Air. Prinse}) says, the Courts arc not strong enough to pre- 
vent people from thriving by violence, and the Alanufactiirers trust at 
])resent to their Lattials (bludgeon men) to supjily the deficiency of 
their c intracts ; Air. Prinsep adds, the stronger ])arty benefits always 
by the loo.sencss of an engagement, and while this is tlie case, that is, 
while, through the inefficiency of the existing law to protect the 
weaker, thc^manufacturcrs can bear down the ryots by hited rujlians, 
it may he part oj' their polieg to cry out against the .system, as com- 
pelling them to resort to such means oJ' righting themselves, but Govern- 
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meat will not readily he persuaded that they are the oppressed class, 
xoho require to have their hands strengthened hy further legislative 
provisions^ 

]\lr. Walters says, that false complifints are made, and witnesses 
OiTe suborned, but that planter's name does not a])ppar, Ihou^h the 
case is brought forward by his servants, and at his exjtensc, he liimself, 
most probably knowing nothing of its truth or falsehood. “*j\Iany a 
planter (says Mr. Walters) has confessed to me ihnft he has been art 
accessory to acts, of which he would have felt himself ashamed in his own- 
country', acts which he teas driven to petmif, or to lose the cajdtal 
he had embarked .” lie remarks, that the European planters liolding 
lands in the name of tlieir servants, are subject to no tangible respon- 
sibility. They may direct Brigands to be entertained ; they may plan 
and order attacks to be made, but if not p)ersonally present as princi- 
pals, it is difficult to bring them to Justice. “ Instances have occurred,'’ 
says Mr. Walters in which the mere warning a Euro})Gan pkantcr 
against being accessory to the breach of the peace on tlie information 
of a Police oflicer, that armed men on his part were collected, has 
called forth a threat of prosecution in the Supreme Court, so that Magis- 
trates are really afraid to act against British subjects, except on the 
strongest grounds.” 

We desire to be Informed whether you have any reason to 
believe that the fear of prosecution m the Supreme Court, operates 
to prevent M((gistrates from executing their duties in respect to British 
subjects. At this distance we have not the means of forming a 
correct judgment on such a point; the importance of it, however, is 
obvious ; and if ]\Ir. Walter’s imputation is well iounded, an effectual 
remedy for so intolerable an evil should be sought without delay.' 

III.— EVIDENCE OFMAGISTEATES,aND JUDGES EVI- 
PENCE IN 1850-59 ON INDIGO CULTIVATION.* 


Erom A. Sconce,'! Esq., Judge of Nuddea, to the Secretary to the 
Government of Bengal, — (dated Kisimagliur, tlie 20th April, 185-:^ 

Mt dear Beadon, 

I am more sure that some such statement as that I now enclose 
should be submitted for the consideration of Government than of the 
l)ioper manner of doing it. I profess merely to put on paper the out- 
spoken complaints ivhich people here make against the si/stew (feneraUy, 
but not, as they allow, universally jn-actised in the cultivation, of 
Indigo ; and I would beg you to do me the favour of laying the paper 
before the Governor-General. 

* Ea.st Iiidm Indigo Commission Papers, printed by order of the House of Com- 
mons, 4th March 18CL Records of the Bengal Govt xxxiii. pfc. i. 

+ Subsequently Member for Bengal in the Logitlativc Council. 

t Bengal Govt Records, xxxiii. pt. , pp. 1. 
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I write, of course, not knowing wlietlier or no the same matter 
^has not been already pressed upon the attention of Government, per- 
' haps I should say, not knowing but that Government has reason to 
decline the immediate discus.'^on of it. My own idea, however, is, 
that it is 110 longer enough to measure the advantages of European capital 
and eiiprqif hg the value of our exports of Indigo : the effects of the system 
^vpon the people should also he considered; and I •should wish to be 
leatisfied that, in»conneetioii with the cultivation and manufacture of 
Indigo, the people labour under none of those evils which, by a kind ol 
social misadventure, formerly prevailed, nay, which men may regret, 
but arc perfectly free to allow, do still prevail in England. 

If the suggestion which 1 make, of a Commission of Inquiry 
should be listened to at all, I should like to add that it seems to mC, 
for the purpose, should be associated with the Revenue Commissioner 
an English and a Native gentleman not in the Public Scr\icc. 


Non:. 

I feel that I ought not to hesitate to put on record the remark- 
able statements regarding the Indigo system of this District that have 
been made to me by Natircs of respectability and intelligence, and in a 
position to he informed of the facts which they narrate^ and which, if mis- 
informed, they themselves asmredly believe. My connection with Indigo 
Districts is too recent to permit me to state the circumstances I am 
about to describe as having fallen within my own knowledge. Indeed 
I liavc known for years, through casual communication with the 
people, that a Native landholder would shrink from the approach of 
Indiqo cultivation as they do from fire in the dry prairies of Ameriea ; 
and otherwise, the violent outrages that from time to time spring from 
the sowing of Indigo indicate an unwillingness on the part of Ryots 
to place their lands at the service of the Planter; but excepting these 
occasional and very genenil sources of observation, I have personally 
no knowledge of the complicated relationship subsisting .between 
Indigo Planters as landlords, as cultivators, or as manufacturers, and 
the Ryots as tenants or labourers, or producers and tellers of produce ; 
and though the recommendation which it is the main purpose of this 
^rtper to submit be manifestly grounded chiefly oi* my own ignorance 
of the subject, it is so plain to me, that the strong sentiments and warm 
feelings of the people, OM ut all events of that portion of the pcoj)le 
with whom I have communicated, are not sufficiently linowit, have not 
been suflicicntly investigated and discussed, and at all events lo their 
apprehension have not been sufficiently refuted, that I presume to 
suggest that the complaints made should be authoritatively sifted. 

When seeking information on this subject, one simple question 
seemed to me to lie at the bottom of the whole matter, namely, tlie 
willingness or unwillingness of the Ryots to co-operate in the cultiva- 
tion of Imjigo. Willingness would betoken contentment and profitable 
industry ; unwillingness might express constraint, hanhrupieg, undeli- 
verable bonds. I have asked therefore simply whetlier the cultivation 
of Indigo was acceptable to the peoide ; and the answer given to me, 
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interrupted more than once by the declaration that tongue must fail 
f ully to describe the various foryns in which misused power was exercised^ 
was a lono narrative of what appeared to be, to the speakers, reme- 
diless injustice. • 

I cannot sufficiently guard against the possible inference that I 
advance any statement of my own knowledge : I write what perfectly 
credible and perfectly respectable people have told me ; and Avliat I am 
persuaded they themselves believe. No one, I may a\kl, who has bad 
long intercourse with the Natives can have failed to notice the credulity 
and weakness of judgment which, in some respects, and particularly in 
whatever relates to their position towards Europeans, imperfect edu- 
cation, narrow experience, and the timidity of their national character, 
tend to engender ; but allowing for this source of error, there is, I 
think, in their statements a substratum of understood grievances which 
cannot unlistened to, be cast aside. 

The general impression conveyed to me regarding the Indigo 
system is, that it is sustained thy'oughout by cot/ijailsion, and by the 
advantages gained by arbitrary and unrighteous dealing. 

It is said that the Ryots are driven by force or fear to undertake 
the cultivation of Indigo ; that they are not allowed to cultivate other 
crops till they have sown Irjdigo, first, it may be, on the Planter’s 
nijjote land, uext on the Ryot’s own lands: that done, the Ryots’ labour 
and cattle being limited, it is too late to go on with other cro[)s. 

It is said that Ryots are not at liberty to devote what lands they 
choose to the cultivation of Indigo, hut their best land — this field or 
that, as the Planter may point out. 

It is said that, in contracting engagements for land. Planters 
require large and unusual measure, two-and-a-half beegahs of the 
common beegah to make one beegah. 

It is said to be notorious that a Ryot gains little if at all by the 
advance of two Rupees a beegah made to him by the Planter ; he has 
to pay it away to the Factory Anilah. 

It Is said that in delivering his produce the Ryot is compelled to 
deliver two bundles for one ; two bundles are taken from him at the 
market price of one bundle. This is said to be done by tying the leafy 
heads of two (or more) bundles together, and making one Faettv;/ 
bundle. 

It is said that the work of the Factoiy is carried on by the inade- 
quately requited services of labourers, boatmen, and hackery drivers ; 
by the extortionate cesses which Planters levy from their tenants ; by 
the compulsory loans which Mahajuns are obliged to make for the 
purpose of liquidating Ryots’ balances. 

Ryots, it lias been said to me, have nothing and can have nothing ; 
they are working cattle merely, not men reconciled to labour by their 
gains. 

I find it difficult to obtain anything like an exact conc^Hion of the 
forms in which the force or compulsion alleged to be used towards the 
Ryots is exerted : it is said that cattle are not allowed to graze ; that 
they are carried off altogether, perhaps plundered, perliaps drowned ; 
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that crops are wantonly destroyed ; tliat houses air harried and burnt. 
Complain, — say tliey, how often woiili you have the poor man and the 
weak man to complain / It is better to bear than to comj)lain. 

It will bo understood that I do not adopt these statements: tliey 
are dejilorable ; but the utmost I am entitled to say is, that it is 
deplorable, not that they are true, but that tliey should be believed to 
;be true : aigl it is to this belief that I think measures of inquiry and 
: redress are due. 

i*' 

Should a Commission of Inquiry be instituted, these points would 
speciall}’’ be attended to : 

(1.) The whole conditions of a llyot’s onij^agement, as a tenant, 
to cultivate IndiLTo; embracin<r the nature of his rent in money or in 
crop; the rate of his rent ; the rate of advances and extent to which 
advances are made; the size of the beepih compared with the bcogali 
of Rice land ; the period of the engagement, and terms and manner of 
' delivering the Indigo. 

(2.) The Indigo being ripe for delivery, does the Planter account 
for it at the full Bazar jirice ? Under what condition is Indigo seed 
taken and accounted for ? 

(3.) Ordinarily, what provision is made for the terinliiation of a 
Ryot’s engagements?— is any period specified? Has the provision of 
Section V. Regulation V. of 1830 been taken advantage of? In 
practice by any, is an engagement considered interminable ? 

(4.) Season failing, on whom does the risk rest? Is the Ryot 
«accountablc for advances only ; or for the entire money rent of the 
year; or for the value of an estimated but ungrowii crop of lndi<m ; 
or for both rent and advances? ” 

(5.) What proportion does the advance bear to the whole rent; 
or if the rent ho estimated in kind, what is tin; proportion of the ad- 
vance to the value of the crop? In delivering the produce,, .-at what 
rate is the portion not advanced upon cr(;ditcd to the Ryot? 

(0.) Practically, in this Factory and in that, to what extent are 
balances scored up against Ryots; ordinarily what adjustments arc 
e^iFected ; how long is adjustment deferred ? • 

(7.) Practically, what is the comparative position of Ryots who 
grow Indigo and of Ryots who grow other crops but not Indlfro V 
Indigo more liable to fail than other crops? If so, do the superior 
returns per bcegah from Indigo remunerate the Ryot lor Ids treater 
losses? Ordinarily are Indigo Ryots above the world ? 

(8.) At what rate, under what conditions, is the labour of various 
descriptions required by the Planter remunerated ; for tilling the jiri- 
vate lands of the Factory ; for gathering the cro]>s ; for manufacturing 
the Indig(k and for transporting it? Is a lost crop worked out in 
labour? If worked out, how is account taken? 

(9.) In Farms and Talooks attached to Indigo Factories, what is 
the condition of the sub-tenants as sucii ? 
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Those queries may seem mainly to refer to the conditions of the 
native llyot ; hut they necessarily embrace the co-relative rights 
and interests of the Planter. A Factory worked for twenty years 
or for lialf a century must nccessjA'ily be invested with some 
sort of riglits ; to ascertain, to define, and to preserve these rights 
could not but be advantageous, and is certainly due to the Indigo 
Planter: and possibly even a Planter should be expected to admit, 
that in the system into which he was necessarily adopffed, investigation 
may disclose involuntary defects which he himself would be most 
unwilling to perpetuate. 

A. Sconce. 

Kishnoghur^ 20th Aprils 1854. 


From 11. Statnfortit, Fsq., Commissioner of the Chittagong Divi- 
sion, to A. W. Russel, Esq., Under-Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, — (No. 33, dated the 13th January, 1855.)* 

Sir, 

The Ryots f/rneralh/ have a hard time of it under the Planters. 
They know that when a shower falls they must be compelled to assist 
in cultivation, or the opportunity for sowing will be lost ; that when a 
river rises, they must be compelled to assist in cutting the crop, or it 
will be desti'oyed by the water, and they feel that they had much 
better go on more majorurn cultivating other crops which Mr. Beaufort 
admits to be more profitable than Indigo; but some are tempted by 
advances to execute engagements, while others have engagements 
written out in their names and advances forced upon them^ or not 
given at all. Such contracts are of course readily broken, and no 
great influence, if any, on the part of the Zemindar seems necessary 
to induce, the Ryots to break them. 

This I believe to be the rcahstate of the case, and it is clear on 
the promises that the cultivation of Indigo in Bengal is in a false posi^ 
tion ; and that it can only be carried on with any degree of fairnes^ 
when the interests of Planter and the Ryot are, in some measure, 
assimilated by their standing, in respect to each other, in the relation 
of landlord and tenant, in which relation it would be more impolitic 
on the Planter than it is at present to lessen the income and resources 
of the Ryots. 

I need scarcely add that until I came to the conclusion that the 
weak and poor^ who form the great mass of the population, should be 
made weaker and poorer for the benefit of a small body of men, many 
of whom are very unscrujmloiis and oppressive^ I am not likely to con- 
cur in Mr. Beauforts recommendations. f y ^ 


* Bengal Govt. Records, xxxiii., pt. i. pp. 35. 

t The Legal Rememhiancer who recommended a penal contract bill for Indigo. 
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i'roiri W. H. Elliott, Esq., Officiating Commissioner of the Burdwan 
Division, to the Secretary to the Government of Bengal, — (No, 
33, dated the 22nd March, 1855.)* 

• 

The whole system of ciiUivating of Indigo in Lower Bengal is so 
radically had, that I believe there are few Planters who are not com- 
])elled at iimes^ to resort to violent vieasurcs^ which their better 
/lecllngs disapprove, for the preservation of their Factories from ruin. 
I do not here allude to those acts of gross injustice and open \iolenco 
which admit of no palliation ; but I know from j)ersonal expejicneo 
that Planters, who would scorn such acts, do too often consiih'r I hem- 
selves obligetl to take land for Indigo against the trill of the ligot who 
has refused advances, and to force advances upon others. 

Having served in the largest Indigo District in India, arid in 
others of considei’able im[)ortance, I have seen no little of the working 
of.ljie system; and I ngret to say that / never yet heard of one 
instance in Bengal of a llyof gaining substance by the cultivation of 
Indigo. The Gonnn‘'htas and other Omlah, the 'rakidgirs and other 
subordinates of Indigo Factoiies constantly amass wcadth, more or 
less, but the fact of a mere cultivator of Indigo having become, 
wealthy in Bengal has never yet been brought to my notice. ^ Luhaul, 
ijifder the present system, strange as it may appear, the wealth of the 
Uynts is ineonsisfent with the well being of the Factory^ which depends 
upon keefjing a Ryot invariably upon tlie Debit side of the Account, as 
the only hold which the Planter has upon the land for the next year. 

From W. Lutck, Esq., Civil and Sessions Judge of IMidnaporo, to 
the Under-Secretary to the Government of Bengal,— (No. 1, 
dated the 4th January, 1855. )t 

Sir, 

Fone hut the needy will rolutifarihf engage to sow ludiijo jdant^ 
and in support of this fact I would observe that Hic first <d)ject of a 
Planter in establishing an Indigx) Factory is to secure the p) o[ii'i('tarv 
#;ight in the land where his future operations are«to be earned on ; by 
this means he obtains power over tlie Kyots, and his first step in fur- 
therance of his object is to require all tho.se holding lands ada[)tcd to 
the growth of the Indigo plant to set apart a j)ortion for that })iirpose. 
This requisition i.s strictly enforced hy the .‘Servants of the Factory, who 
measure ofl the lands, supeidntend the sowing, weeding, and .''ulK''equent 
reaping of the crop, and no solicitations or remonstrances on the ymt 
of the Ttyot are of any avail Can it then he a matter of surprise 
that the Ryot sliould be unwilling to resign his independence and 
means of support by voluntarily making engagements that he knows 
full well Tj^ust terminate to his detriment? Certaiuh/ not, and for these 
reasons I think it would be impolitic to make the Laws in regard to 


* Bengal Govt. Recoids, xxxiii., pp. 10. 
t Bengal Govt. Records.; xxxiii.; pt, i. pp 46. 
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Indigo contracts more stringent in tlieir provisions than they are at 
present. 


From G. U. Yulk, Esq./ Oflicinting J^udgcof Rungpore, to A. W. 

Russell, Esq., Under-Secretary to the Government of Bengal, 

— (Xo. 4, dated the 28th tlanuary, 1855.t) 

Sill, , ■ 

The great crops of Bengal Rico, Sugar, Silk, Fibres, Oil-seeds, 
&c., are advanced upon to an extent to which Indigo advances can bear 
no comparison : the advancers would, doubtless, be glad of the aid of 
a summary Law, but still the Ryots generally tidtil their contracts 
without being com[)clled to do so either by bands of armed men or 
bribed Zeml/idars. 1 fully allow that tlie necessity of keeping U[) 
extensive buildings and a large establishment renders a breach of 
contract by the Rvot more injurious to the Planter than it is to the 
advancer <m produce which requires no inanufaclory procc'ss to 
it (or the maj'ket, but that is no reason (or changing the Law in his 
favour, and if it was, it apjilies to 8ilk, Sugar, Lac, and other branches 
of trade as well as Indigo planting. But in all these trades there is 
no general complaint that the. By ots will not f uljil their vontraets ; why 
should Indigo planting he an exception ? I believe thm’o is only one 
answer to that question, becaaise the Ryots, reasonably or unreason- 
ably, are averse to Indigo, believing tliat tliere are many other crops 
ndtich yield, a more certai)t, as well as a. better profit. 1 cannot account 
for the universal dislike shown to Indigo by the cultivat ns in any 
other way. I cannot show in figures that Indigo is Ic'^s profitable 
than other crops. The Ryots believe that it is so, jind ihi'y ought to 
know best. They take he advances under pressure of some kind or 
other, and having sntislied the present necessity, endeavour to escape 
from wliat tlioy know to be a losing contract. The mere fact that an 
Indigo eoiiccrn can afibrd to pay large sums to a Zemindar to induce 
1dm to refrain from opposition shows that there is not fair uncon- 
strained dealing he, tween the Planter and the Ryots. 

In huyiny off a Zemindar I consider the Planter simply purchases 
the power of turning his Ryots, so far as Indigo is concerned, ifdg^ 
slaves, who arc expected to work not only wllhout any share in the 
jiroHts ol tlieir work, but at a real loss, unless wo are to deny to the 
Ryot the power of judging for himself as to what crop jiays him hes't. 

Fui nierly the unwilling Ryots were compelled to cultlvale by the 
fear of viohmee : then it was found better to pay the Zemindar; now 
it is thought tlie Mayistratc will be ehcapor than either; but I trust no 
Law will ever be passed to imn-ease the [irofits of Indigo planting by 
oppressing still more those who snfftr enough already. I have had 
many intimate and most esteemed friends among the planters, and have 
some still, and I like them as a class. I know they do not believe that 
ihe Ryot is unfairly treated, and it was with no ])leasure that I long 
ago found myseU\/hrm/ to come to that conclusion. 

* Now Comniie?:k)ner of Oiuto. 
t Bengal Govt. Recoids, pt. i. pp. 59. 
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iFrom C. Steer, Ksq.,* Judge of Backergunge, to the Secretary 

to the Government of Bengal, — (No. 31, dated the 7th February, 

18.)5.)t 

Sir, 

None hut a Planter would deng that the enkivation of Indigo 
'iras not -projitahlc to the Bgot Is it for Government to encourngo 
iueh a system ? ^Make tlic cultivation profitable, and the Byots will 
ol* their own free will and .accord, .and without the ena(‘.lment of sj)C- 
cial Laws, enter into contracts for the cultivation of Indigo as readily 
as they will any other sort of produce, and will be as little likely 
to break their contracts as they are when engaging for the cultivation 
of any ether sort of produce. 

Fvery honest Planter n ill admit that no Ryot will t;ike an 
advance unless he is in the last extremity, and that none ever get out of 
^the Planter's boohs who are once in them. The reason of this is plain . — • 
Indigo cultiration is ruin to the Bgot. As well might Government gi\e 
countenance and sup})ort to the usurious jMahajun as to the Flantci', 
as he now deals with his cultivators. Both Planter and iMahgjnn act 
in the same wag — both take advantage of the Rgots' necessities.^ and both 
derive an usurious profit from their dealings. Let the IManters 
allow to the Ryots a fair share of the profits they themselves derive, 
and there will be no complaints that the Ryots are eternally breaking 
theii: contracts. 

As the Planters then jiave it in their own power to remedy the 
evil they complain of, they should be told to apply that remedy; and 
a hateful and an unfair sgstem. such as the sgstem of adianees now /v, 
should never, in my opinion, meet with any support from Go\ernment. 

It may well he questioned how far Indigo cultivation, carried on 
it is nowg is really beneficial to the country. A Planter spimds a 
great deal of money ; he gives employment to a groat nujjiher of 
persons; his residence in the country is, in many ways, beneficial to 
the neighbourhood in which he dwells — these are .'fll obvious advan- 
tages ; and it is also verv true that in Indigo Districts many a Zemin- 
ria r gets a good rent for hi^i Kstatc from the ])la»ter, promptly ])aid, 
where he formerly found it ditlicult to collect a small and precarious 
rent. The profits to the Planter on his Indigo enable hiin to })ay a 
rent above what he can himself collect. But it, as I hate n(jt llnj 
slightest doubt, that the Indigo has been obtained on a system ruinous 
to the Pl.anter’s tenants, then however valuable Indigo may be as an 
article of commerce, it would be better for the sake of the Ixgots if 
there teas not a stick of Indigo in the land. 

As Planters onlg, Planters do not benefit the country. As 
Planters they certainly introduce a crop wliich is highly remunerative, 
hut theg ta\e all the profit themselves, and keep the cultivators poorer 

* Xow .Tu<lge in the Suddor Dew.ani Adawlnt. 
t Bengal Govt, Uccord.'^, xxxiii., pi. i., pp Cy. 
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than they would he if allowed to cultivate the poorest description of 
produce. Planters who arc also Zemindars have two things to look 
. to, their Indigo and tlieir Ivyots. 


Prom tlie Hon’ble A. Edkv, Joint Magistrate of Baraset, to the 

Commissioner of llie A'uddea Division, — (No. 500, dated the 

loth June, 1858.*) * * 

Siu, 

From information derived from Planters and Ryots of every Dis- 
trict, regarding wliich I have had an opportunity of making inquiries, 
L am perfectly satisfied tlnit contracts i. e., engagements voluntarily 
entered into by both parties for the purpose of mutual benefit, are 
almost entirely unknown. The manner in which the so-called contracts 
are made is as follows : — 

The Blacksmith of each village furnishes the Planter with a list of 
every plough in the village. The owners of the ploughs are then sent 
for into the factory, and are informed that they will have to sow a 
certain amount of land, generally two beegahs for each plough. This 
estimate being made, each man receives two Ru])ees per beegah 
advance, whether willing or not ; from this two annas are deducted, 
or, in some, cases subsequently charged to the Ryot’s Indigo accounts 
for stamps. The Ryot then signs his name on stamped paper generally 
blanks and this is called a contract. No particular spot of land is 
mentioned even where the paper is filled up ; it is generally considered 
prelerablc by high Planters” that the j)apers should be kc|)t entirely 
blank, so that whenever the Ryot demurs to obey a factory order ^ he 
is brought to submission by a threat of filling up his stamped 2)apers 
is a heavy promissory note. I have heard this threat made use of 
more than once myself. 

The only men who ever go to th.e fixetories willingly for advances 
are tho^o who go openly with the intention of defrauding either the 
Planter or the Ryot. These are thd middlemen, generally prosperous 
Ryots who have a number of Jotedarsf under them. When in want of 
money for a law-suit or any other purpose, they go to the Planter, wl^p 
gives a large advance, but this man never sows a cotlah of Indigo him- 
self; he makes all his Jotedars sow five cottahs or a beegah, and thus 
produces Jhe requisite quantity of plant, vsends it all to the factory in 
his own name, and takes the price himself and never pays a farthing 
to the Joteclar who has actually grown the plant. The Planter never 
oppresses these men, as they have too much influence, and they arc 
the only men who really ever make money from the factories, except 
the Amlah. In nearly cv(;ry village in the Indigo-growing portion of 
this District one pucca house may bo seen; the history of its owner 
will be nearly always found to be sucli as I have related above. There 
is another class who come for advances. These are men of ^notoriously 


Bengal Govt. Records, xxxiii., pt. i., pp. 220. 
t Peasant proprietors. 
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bad character, whose sole intention is to .cjet money to defraud the 

factory. If the Planter chooses to give advances to sucli men, lie must 
run the risk without expecting aid of the Police. The Agra Bank or ^ 
ana other commercial house niigiit as reasonahlg demand the assistance oj 
the Police to recover monei/ advanced without snljicient senintg. 

If the Planter was to pat/ a fair price for his plant, and one that 
would remunerate the Pyot, there is no reason why he should be less 
willing to sRw tlws than any other crop : there is no crop that rc([Uires 
so littTe care ; it requires neither irrigation nor manure. 

There are other reasons which render the cultivation ol Indigo so 
unpopular, viz., that the Kyot is constantly sent for to the factory 
reii-arding his Indigo ; if he does not bribe the Ameens, his Indigo is 
reported as dirty. Twenty or thirty coolies are then sciit to weed if, 
and the expense is chargiai to the Ilyots account: this is ^cry unsa- 
tisfactory for the Kyots, but satisfactory for the planter. It increases 
the RyoVs debt, and is another link in hi't chains. If Planters want 
Indiqo, thu/ must make up their minds to pay for it. 

‘The oppression of the factory servants is beyond description. 
They are generally selected for their unscrupulous character: very fre- 
quently a troublesome educated Ryot opposes the factory merely that 
he may obtain ciiqiloyinent by being bought over with an a])j)oint- 
inent at the factory, lie then turns against the Ryots whom he first 
instigated to opposition. Many ot them arc retired or discharged 
IMoofvtcars* employi'd for ihcir known powers of chicanery and getting 
up cases, teaching fafse witnesses, &c. They are all underpaal, and 
it is an understood thing that they are to collect what they caujroni the 
Byots. 

Perhaps the princqial cause of disputes regarding sowing is the 
total inaece.s^i!)ibty of the Planter to the Ryot. In the greater num- 
ber of the Factories of Bengal the Ryots can never go and complain 
to the Planter of the oppression of his subordinates. Every com- 
plaint comes through the Amlali, and the Idanter is guided entirely 
by the Ainlahs’ report. The Planters are in the habit of cxpati.ating 
on their superior knowledge of the condition and »cntimentH of the 
Bengallees from being so constantly in communication with them, 
k'lt an enquiry would prove that, so fir Irom this ^leiiig the case, there 
is no class in India so inaccessible to their own liyots as the Planters. 

Government cannot be expected to keep up a system forced 
cultivation and enforced market, to make the fortunes oJ a fen> hundred 
Europeans at the expense of millions of Natircs. The question appears 
to resolve itself into this: Which is of the mo.st importance, that a 
certain quantity of a particular blue dye should be amiually exported, 
or that a yreut and daily inerrasino cause of discontent and. misery to 
the whole agricultural populatioJi of Bengal should he removed ? Tliufc 
this discontent is increasing, and is the constant topic of conversation 
amongst ewory class of Natives, cannot he denied by those wlio liavo 
an opportunity of judging of the real feelings of the Natives ; and I 
believe that this leeling has been very much enhanced by au idea that 

* AttoUK‘y.1. 
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the Government is determined to uphold the Planter against the Ryot ; 
and I think that there is cause to view with considerable alarm the 
enactment of any measure which will encourage the belief that the 
Planter will be invested with more summary powers. If there is any 
diiriculty in sowing Indigo in this country in a fair, honest, and legal 
way, it will be surely better that the cultivation of Indigo should be 
left for Africa and other countries, where it can be produced without 
oppressing the people. ' ^ ‘ 


Prom E. A. Samuells, Commissioner of the Cuttack Division, 
to the Under-Secretary to the Government of Bengal, — (No. 
128, dated the 12th January 1855.)* 

Sir, 

The Indigo Planter has already an amount of protection afforded 
him by the Civil Law, in his dealings with the cultivators, which has 
not heen conceded to any other class of manufacturers or agriculturists ; ,( 
and I am strongly impressed with the opinion that it is this system of 
])rotection which has encouraged the lax and reckless contracts, of the 
frequent evasion of which the Planters now coniplain.' 

Merchants who advance for rice and other agricultural products, 
take care either to deal with responsible parties, like the Mahajun or 
the Zemindar, or to take security for the fulfilment of the contract on 
the part of the Ryot. The Bengal Planters not only neglect these 
ordlnai’y mercantile precautions, but they are in iJie constant habit of 
making advances without security, to the Ryots of Zemindars from 
whose co-operation they know they have nothing to expect, and of 
whose enmity they are in many cases aware. Men who act in this 
W'ay cannot be said to trade ; they gamble, and but for the Law which 
makes a distinction between their contracts and those of other tradeis, 
they would pay a much more severe penalty for their rashness than 
they do. 


Prom W. Damimer, Esq., Commissioner of the Patna Division, to W. 
Grey, Esq., Secretary to the Government of Bengal, — (No. 1197, 
dated the 18th January 1855. )t , 

Sir, 

I have always understood that the cultivation of Indigo was not 
generally'remuuerative to the Ryots, and might be considered more or 
less conpulsory. The advances are sometimes as recklessly given as 
received, the Planter trusting to his own means of enforcing the culti- 
vation, which he knows the Ryot will, if possible, evade. 

I consider Mr. Beaufort’s suggestion! as bad, it tending to protect 
and perpetuate a system which is an evil, and to place the Ryot in a 

* Bengal Govt. Records, xxxiii., pt i., pp. 31. 
t Bengal Govt. Records, xxxiii. pt. i., pp. 37. 
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Btate of subjedtion to the Planter in which he ought not to be continued 
by any legal enactment. 

From C. T. Davidson, Esc?., Commissioner of the Dacca Divii-ion, 
to the Secretary to the (lovernment of Bengal, — (No. 45, eluted 
the 26th January 1855.)* 

SiK, • • 

It cannot be denied tliat tlie cultivation of Indigo is a fruitful 
source of tlie sprious ojfrays whicli arc o( frequent occurrence in those 
districts wherein tlie manufacture of Indigo is carried on. 

From IT. vVtiiehton, Esq., Officiating Judge of Sarun, to A. W. 
Bussell, Esq., Under-Secretary to tlic Government of Bengal, 
— (No. 41, dated the 2iid February 1855. )| 

Sin, 

I deny that Indigo cultivation does the Byot any good, and I 
ninifitain that, until it be proved that Indigo cultivation is spechallv 
advantageous to the cultivator, special Laws for the enforcenunit of 
contracts for Indigo cultivation cannot justly ho enacted. I hold the 
Indigo cultivation, carried on as it usually is in Ihuigal, to ])o a forced 
cultivation, and this I consider to be ])roved by the admission of every 
Planter and of every other ])erson I have ever conversed with on the 
subject ; that no Byot, receiving an advance of say ten rupees, would 
for his own profit grow Iinligo if allowed to grow any other crop. 

Factories in Bengal have so multiplied that the Elantcr cannot 
be satisfied with vl small portion of the Byot’s land for Indigo, and 
therefore affrays constantly take place in the attempt to CMmj)el the 
Byot, either to give up his land for Indigo or to sow lands for which 
he has received advances. 

From II. B. Lawford, Esq., Officiating Magistfatc of Nuddea, to 
, the Under-Secretary to the Government of Bengal, — (No. 31, 
“ dated the 12th January 1855. )| • 

Sir, 

Indigo is not a crop which pays, as any honest Plan ter .will allow, 
and very often, so far from paying, it is a dead loss to the Byots ; this 
being the case, their antipathy to the crop is not to he wondered at ; 
moreover if, in a bad season, the Ryot, who has received advances, 
cannot produce a sufficient crop of Indigo to cover those advances, the 
sum in wliich he is indebted to the Factory is carried on under (he 
head of advances to him, although he may receive nothing at all. 

Bengal Govt. Records, xxxiii. pt. i., pp. 38. 
t Bengal Govt. Records, xxxiii. pt. i., pp. 6.5. 
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From A. Grote, Esq., Commissioner of the Nuddea Division, to 
the Secretary to the Government of Bengal, — (No. 94, dated 
19th August 1856.* 


The Magistrate of Jessore gives ik\e number of petitions con- 
nected with Indigo cultivation in the season of 18c6 — 

1. Complaint of collections of laitials for forcible soxcing of 

Indigo and prevention of sowing sometimes, including charges of 

plunder, ... 40 

2. Sowing Indigo In paddy and other lands belonging to and 

sown by Kyots. ... 19 

3. a house for the purpose of sowing Indigo on its 

si to. ... 1 


4. Forcibly taking away Ilyots’ bullocks to sow Indigo and 
to compel them to fulfil contracts. 

5. Duress to compel Ilyots to fulfil contracts, &c. 

6. Cases of assault and oppression on Ilyots to compel them 
to give Indigo lands or fulfil contracts. 

7. Atirays connected with Indigo. 

8. Trespass in Indigo 

9. Cutting Khals to fill up paddy lands, so as to make them 
fit for Indigo 

10. Compelling Ilyots to sign blank paper 

11. Forcibly taking away Indigo seed 

12. Breaking up Indigo cultivation. 


9 

4 

5 
2 
5 

2 

2 

2 

2 


From the same letter, paragraph 9. 

If the Byot under advance full to sow when the season comes on, 
the Planters says Mr. Moloney, sow his lands themselves. Mr. Skin- 
ner’s report which is forwarded by the IMagistrate gives an instance 

in which Mr. had during liis absence from Magorah, at the April 

examination, ‘‘ made a clean sweep of the lands available for Indigo, 
by making a show of })Iough, and men which would prevent any one 
from interfering.” 


( 

From J. H. IMangles, Esq., Officiating Joint Magistrate of Baraset, 
to the Commissioner of the Nuddea Division, — (No. 376, dateel 
the 3Qth June 1856. )t 

Sir, 

I am fully impressed with the conviction that the present system 
of Indigo planting is in cases /orcer/ and unnatural, and tLat it 
cannot act otherwise than oppressively towards the cultivators of the 
soil. It may be, and no doubt is, probable that in the majority of 
cases the operation of this system is and will be borne with ^Jie apathy 


* Bengal Rccould, xxxiii. pt. i., pp. 93. 
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characteristic of the country, but occasions will of course occur when 
the resistance of oppression bg. violence will give rise to very serious 
breaches of the peace. 

I am fully convinced that kere, and especially in the — case, a forced 
sgstem alone keeps a plant of Indigo in the country. 


From A. GftiOTE^ Esq., Commissioner of the Nuddea Division, to the 

Secretary of the Government of Bengal,T-(No. il9 Ct., dated the 

12th June 1859.)* 

Sir, 

I now beg to lay before Government, for perusal, copies of the 
English decisions of the Officiating IMagistrate and Sessions Judge, 

they will show that Mr. has been convicted in two cases of tlio 

illegal detention of certain Ri/ots in a brick godown of his Factory, 
and fined llupees 300 in cacli case. Tlie Sessions Judge in appeal 
reduced this hue to llupees 250 in each case, not with any intention of 
mitigating the Magistrate’s sentence, but in order to bring the total 
amount of fine within the limit of 500 llupees imposed by Act Llll. 
George III. 

Queen and Biiolie Sheikh versus Mr. f 

Charge , — Illegal detention or duress under Act LIII. George III. 
Cap. 155, Section 105. 

It is clearly j)rovcd on evidence, which is good, considering the 
power of the accused and his jmsition, that Bholie Sheikh was seized 
and taken to various factories and there detained together with others. It 
is further indispulable that certain persons were released by the Ma- 
gistrate, one of those jiersoiis having answered to the call raised by 
person on the outside of a brick godown, within Avhich he and the 
dthers released were shut up. 

The fact of a detention for about two months is proved'’ by the 
statement on oath, and there is good ground for suj)posing that such 
treatment is often aj)plied to Ryots, who desert or delault in Indigo 
matters. 


From A. R. Young, Esq., Secretary to the Government of Bengal, 
to the Commissioner of the Nuddea Division, — (No. 4144, dated 
Fort William, the 30th June 1859. )J: 

Sir, 

His Honor cannot but consider such ca.sc3 of long continued 

illegal confinement as those of which Mr. was found guilty as a 

great opprobrium. Where the offender is a British subject, nj doubt 
the Crimii^l Law is very unjust towards the Injured Native, 

* Bengal Govt. Records, xxxiii., pt. i , pp. 124. 
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IV.-NATIYE PETITIONS AGAINST THE INDIGO 
SYSTEM IN 1855.* 

Petitions expressing feelings of the Byotstand Letters referring to them. 
Translation of a Petition, dated Chyte 1265 B. S. 

In consequence of the enmity which ]\Ir. has conceived against 

us, oiu; lives, honor and property have been with great difiicull^y preserved 
during the last few montlis. As an instance of liis oppression we may 
mention that we had sowed our lands with Sugar-cane and Tobacco, ami 
since congratulating ourselves on the fair prospects of our crop, when 
on the 26th of Falgoon last, the Dewan of the factory accompanied 
by 50 or 60 lattials, armed with clubs, spears, and guns, and a Keranee 
Sahel) on horseback, came to our villages, and having forcibly seized 
us like jbidgnient-debtors vowed vengeance to us and to our families if 
we did not immediately sow our lands with Indigo ; and by forcibly 
bringing out the ploughs of some of the Ryots from their houses and 
by maltreating others by putting the ploughs on their necks, they got 
some of the lands cultivated with Indigo. These people now come 
daily to our villages and with similar parade practise oppressions. The 
oppressions of the Indigo Planters are beyond description. 

We, poor Ryots, find no means for the protection of our honor, 
lives and property. Police oflicers are posted for the preservation of 
the peace ; yet even they dare not come forward at the critical time. 


Petition of SitRRRMUNT lIoLDAR, and others, inhabitants of Zillah 
Nud<lpa, to the Ilon’blc the LrEUTENANT-GovBitNOR of Bengal, 
— (dated the 12th August 1859. )t 


Most Humuey SiiEWExir, 


Tijat your Honor’s petitioners most humbly beg leave to present 

to your'.JIonor that Gomashta of Indigo Factory, 

accom[)anled with thirty or thirty-two lattials, shurkeewallahs, together 
with hackeries, atVacked their house? on 26tli A])ril and plundered the 
ornaments of gold and silver Including the plates made of brass and 
bell-inetal and in oash, as also tbe ]>((dy, mustard seed, linseed, gram, 
wheat, cows and Calees, ^'c., and drove the owners (your petitioners) 
together with their families. 


The servants of the Indigo planter have driven your Honor’s peti- 
tioners from their houses, and have plundered their States .amounting 
to six or seven thousand rupees, and the suit that was instituted for 
these is still pending on. It Inis costed your Honor’s pettioners many 
rupees for the brick-built houses ; they have their paternal Jammy 
lands and trades ; they have to get upwards of twenty or twenty-five 
thousand rupees from their debtors, and how they can leave these 
estates and retire to a different place ? ' 


* Bengal Govt. Records, xxxiii., pt. i., pp. 233 House of Commons Blue Book, 
4tli March 1861. 
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From E. H. LusniNoroN, Esq., Officiating Secretary to the Go- 
vernment of Bengal, to the Commissioner of the Nuddea Division, 
. — (No. 6124, dated the 23rd October 1859.)* 

Sib, * 

The report shows that Mr. , in (lie several oases referred to 

in petitions Nos. 1 and 2, was charged with having plundered the houses 
of the peti^ioneis to a considerable amount of property, cut down their 
trees, deprived them of their lakheraj title-deeds, and caused the lands 
in the vicinity of their houses to be dug up so as to prevent their ob- 
taining ingress thereto, and that the cases were all dismissed by the 
Magistrate as not proved, although in three of them, viz.^ in the 

plunder of property complained of by , and in two others, the 

Deputy Magistrate, , to whom the cases were made over, rc- 

;ommended that certain of the offenders should be fined and imprison- 
ed and required to make good the value of the plundered property. 

The case next adverted to is that of who 

as represented by the petitioner himself) was seized when near Mr. 

— ’s factory collecting some debts which were due to him, and after 

)eing dragged to the factory by Mr. ’s men was flogged by Mr. 

himself. The petitioner has there described how he was con- 

( veyed as a prisoner from factory to factory for a space of one month 
when he escaped ; the cause of all this oppression being that he had 
formerly been a servant of the factory, and that liaving been dismissed 

froni employ he refused to take advances from Mr. for sowing 

Indigo. The Officiating Commissioner remarks on the delay on the 
part of Mr. in the disposal of this case, which was commenced 

on the-30th May, and was still on his neglect to examine the complain- 

ant’s ])erson when he first app^ed before him to charge Mr. with' 

the assault and false imprisonment, and on his endeavour to persuade 
the plaintiff to compromise the case. 

I am at the same time desired to observe that the Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor has derived an unfavorable imfiression of the manner’m which 
the people have been protected by tlie Magistemal Authorities of 
Nuddea from oppression, such as has beyond doubt been exercised in 
«/he cases brought to notice. 

The Lieutenant-Governor heard in a general way, when on his 
tour at Nuddea, of complaints from Natives that in Indigo cases they 
did not get real protection \ and this string of un.satlsfactoriVy investi- 
gated and hastily dismissed cases now reported upon makes it impos- 
sible for him to teel certainly convinced that everything that can bo 
legitimately done has been usually done in that District to repress 
abuses of this class. 

These capes, which are known to be of daily occurrence^ in which 
Kyots are kidnapped and imprisoned and carried from place to place by 
^mmdars^ and Planters with impunity, are a disgraceful blot upon the 
District administration in Bengal ; and it is the duty of every Magis- 

* Bengal Govt cords, xxaiil., pt. i., pp. 257. 
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terial Officer to strain every nerve to bring them home to the offenders, 
when they can obtain a clue to them. Instead of doing all that could 
be done to ascertain the truth, and acting it must be presumed in the 
belief that the charge was true, the De|]|^ity Magistrate recommended a 
compromise] as though the case had been a trifling squabble or a nomi- 
nal assault, instead of a charge of one of the grossests acts of oppression 
and cruelty that can be imagined, short of injury to life or limb, 

— — — ■ » ** 

Prom A. Grote, Esq., Commissioner of the ^^'uddea Division, to the 
Officiating Secretary to the Government of Bengal, — (No. 151 
Ct., dated the 19th November 1859.)* 

Sir, 

Possibly the people of the Thannah, one of the quarters 

from which the Lieutenant-Governor was petitioned on his tour, did 
for a period entertain some doubts whether it was intended that they 
should have any real protection in Indigo cases ; for in 1857 they saw 
the head of all the concerns in that Thannah empowered as an 
Honorary Magistrate, It was Mr. Cockerell who, I well remember, 

brought to notice the undue infiaence which Mr. ’s Assistants 

exercised in that Thannah consequent on the latter gentleman's having 
had charge of its Police, 

From A. R. Young, Esq., Secretary to the Government of Bengal, 
to the Commissioner of the Nuddea Division, — (No. 1446, dated 
the 2nd April 1860.)t 

Sir, 

I am directed to acknowledge the ''receipt of your letter No. 5, 
dated the 29th ultimo, enclosing a copy of the late Magistrate of 

Nuddea, Mr. Drummond’s decision in the case of 

, and in reply to inform you that, in the opinion of the Lieute- 
nant-Governor, it is a clearly substantiated case of the class, known 
to be so common, of kidnapping and lengthened false imprisonment 
in different places. 

It is much to be regretted that the principal party, in whose in- 
terest the offence wafe committed, has escaped all punishment. For it 
is impossible to suppose that the prisoner sentenced committed the 
outrage on his own account. 

Abstract Translation of a Fetition from Gurub Mundle and others, of 

and other villages in Thannah , in Zillah 

dated \3lh Pous 1266.^ 

State that an Indigo Planter of a Factory, having purchased 
factories situated in the petitioners’ villages, is practising great op- 

f 

♦ Bengal Govt. Record#, xxziii., pt. i., pp. 260. 
t Bengal Govt. Records, xzxiii., pb. i., pp. 277. 

Bengal Govt. Records, zzxiii., pt. i., pp. 290. 
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Sessions on the people ; that they obtain no redress from the Magia- 
Serial authorities of the zillah, who, being friends of the Planters, dis» 
miss the complaints instituted hy the petitioners ; the Planters, on 

being informed that the petitienera had complained against them, get 
li„gry, take possession of all their property, and compel them to 
forsake their habitations. 

I That the Superintendent and Native servants of the above facto- 
lies are persons (ft notoriously bad character, and constantly commit 
Inurder and plunder. That the Budrnashes retained in their employ 
plunder the property of the Ryots in open day-light. 


Petition from the inhabitants of Thannah Zillah — to 

the Hon’ble the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, — (dated 
20th January I860.* 

Respectfully Sheweth, 

That those attempts on the part of your petitioners to obtain 
protection and redress have further incensed the servants of the Indigo 
Concern above named, who, to revenge themselves and to make your 
petitioners submit to their demands, have collected armed men and 
posted them near about the villages in order to intercept and seize and 
carry away to the factories your petitioners and other similarly ob- 
noxious persons. 


Petition from the inhabitants in the Districts of Nuddea and Jessore^ 
to Hon’ble J. P. Grant, Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. f 

Most Respectfully Sheweth, 

. That your petitioners finding the cultivation of Indigo plant very 
unprofitable, in fact ruinously unprofitable to them, have refused to 
enter into contracts to cultivate the plant, and therefore the manufac- 
turers have in various ways proceeded to oppress them with a view to 
force them to enter into such contracts. 

• That your petitioners having petitioned the •Joint Magistrate of 
Zillah Jessore, the latter functionary told them that they must sow 
Indigo seed, and in order to coerce them into a compliance with his 
orders, ordered forty-nine of their fellow-villagers into confinement for 
short periods, on the pretence that they had been guilty of contempt 
of Court. 

That the Joint Magistrate is a frequent visitor at the factories 
of and issues many of his orders from there. 

That Mr. has thus opportunities to operate upon the con- 

victions of the Magistrate in a manner prejudicial to the interests of 
justice and f)rejudicial to your petitioners. 


* Bengal Govt. Records, xxxiii., part i., pp. 300. 
t Bengal Govt. Records, xxxiii., part i., no. 30. 
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Petition from — of in the District of Moorsheilabad, 

to the Hon’ble the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal,— (dated 
Berhampore, 24th March I860.)* 

Most Respectfully Sheweth, * 

That your Petitioner is the proprietor of a mehal called Turruff 

which has for few years been let in lease to Mr. owner 

of the Indigo factory. Being desirous to let the above-/nentioned mehal 
in putnee on advantageous terms, a proclamation was given by your 
Petitioner, inviting parties willing to take it to offer their terms. Two 
parties, viz,, the proprietor of the aforesaid factory and one Baboo 

* of expressed their desire to take the mehal in put- 

nee, but the jurama offered by the latter being higher than that pro- 
posed by the former, a settlement was made with the said Baboo, and 
a conveyance in his name was drawn out on the 21st Mailgh last. On 
the 23rd idem when the people on the part of the putnee holder went 
to that mehal to take possession of it, Lateewals, Surkeewallahs, and 

other armed men of Mr. numbering about 400, headed by the 

Naib and other people of the factory, walked .up to your Petitioner’s 
house and surrounded it at about 9 o’clock a. m. Your Petitioner 
taking fright closed up all the avenues to his house, hurried upstairs, 
and there together with his family and children shut up in a room. 
Then the people outside began to cut open the doors to enter within, 
and though the people of the neighbourhood and the Policemen of the 
adjacent Pandee were attracted to the sj)Ot by the noise and shouts 
none had pluck to confront such a large body of armed men and to 
come to the rescue of the beleaguered party. Not succeeding however 
so soon to cut open the doors, the people of the factory dashed down 
a part of the cutcha wall surrounding the house by the force of ele- 
phants, aud made good their entry into the premises. 

Then commenced a scone too revoltitig to humanity, and one 
which your Petitioner cannot recall in his mind without a chilly sen- 
sation df horror. Zennanah mehal was entered into, women ami 
children dragged fortli, their bodies stripped off of all ornaments, their 
noses and ears torn and lacerated in the operation. All the trunks, 
cliests, recesses of the house were ransacked ; the floors of all thf 
rooms excavated in search of hidden treasure, and property consisting ^ 
of gold, silver (both in specie and bullion) jewels, utensils, wearing 
apparel, jn fine, everything the house contained to the value of 
(1,00,000) one lac of Rupees was plundered; which, together with 

your Petitioner and another inmate of the house, by name 

seized and bound by ropes, were carried to the factory of Mr. 

There for ten days your Petitioner and the said were 

confined, by the order of the Sahib, in separate places, under a guard 
of about 10 Burkundauzes, during the day in the jungle, and in 
godowns by niglit ; the food that was served to them was ^oled out so 
sparingly, aud after such long intervals, that the suffering they under- 
went both mentally and physically exceeds all description, 

♦ Bengal Qovt. Rccordd* xjouii., part i., pp, 580. 
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B The Planters have diligently represented this proclamation 

as containing an intimation that theRyota were at liberty to break 
their contracts I — Editor.)* 


r rom A. R. Young, Esq., Secretary to the Government of Bengal, 
to the Commissioner of Nuddea, — (No. 926, dated the 14th 

I March, I 860 . )t 


MR, 


F I am directed by the Lieutenant-Governor to forward to you 
herewith a Notification which I am to request you will, ns speedily as 
possible, have very carefully translated into Bengalee, and distributed 
extensively in those Districts of your Division in which misunder- 
, standing has occurred, or is likely to occur, in connection with the 
, ‘cultivation of Indigo. 


Government Proclamation, 
Notification. 


It appears from the reports of Local Officers, as well as from 
complaints which have been preferred to the Lieutenant-Governor by 
iindigo Planters, that a misapprehension prevails in the minds of the 
Ryots of some Districts as to the views of Government in regard to 
the cultivation of Indigo ; and that in some places it has been falsely 
represented, by designing persons, that the Government is <lesirous to 
the cultivation of Indigo ; and even that the Police will 
protect Ryots in the evasion of contracts entered into by them with 
Indigo Thin ter.s. It is surprising that such foolish reports should have 
obtained credence. Nevertheless it is proper that they should be au- 
thoritatively contradicted. Wherefore it is hereby declared that al- 
though it is always optional with Ryots to take advances and to enter 
into contracts for Indigo, or not to do so, as they may think .best I’or 
their own interests, and in this mutter they require no assistance 
beyond that of the Law, which is equally fair to all parties, still if 
they do enter into such contracts lawfully, and of their own loill, they 
^lust expect to be required to fulfil them. If they dishonestly refuse 
to act up to their engagements, they will be liable to the lawful con- 
sequences of such misconduct. 


Extracts frosi the Lieut. Governor’s Minute on making a 
Penal Contract LAW.f 

If the Indigo Planting trade were in a wholesome and fair 
state, and an equal Law' were practically applicable to the rich 
and to the poor in dealings between Planter and Ryot, it is certain 
that the Ryot would be as much afraid of the manufacturer not 
buying hisTlant, as clamorous for a special Law on his side, as the 

* Bengal Govt. Records, xxxiii., jA ii., pp. 354. 
t Bengal Govt. Records, xxXiii., pt. ii., pp. 360, 
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manufacturer is afraid that the Kyot will not cultivate and supply him 
with enough of the plant, and clamorous for special Law on his side 
We see that the present struggle on the part of the Ryots is to avoid 
the cultivation of Indigo. Prom this it is certain that Ryots who culti- 
vate Indigo are forced to do so hy illegitimate coercion. The same men 
who fight for the privilege of cultivating a field icith Rice, for sale in 
the open market, are now almost in rebellion in order to escape the 
calamity of cultivating afield with Indigo for sale {if sale it can be 
called) to the Planter, 

There must be a thorough inquiry into the whole system. There 
would have been such an inquiry long ago, I believe, if people had not 
been alraid of bringing on such a crisis as has now occurred. The 
syatein was such that sooner or later a crisis was certain ; it has now 
come in the natural course of things, and there is no longer an excuse 
tor shirking the disclosure of the disease, and the application of the 


LTEUTENANT-GOVERNOE of BENGAL ON THE 
CIRCUMST ANCPIS WHICH LED TO THE APPOINT- 
ING AN INDIGO COMMISSION.- 


INDIGO UlSTURBANCES. 

The disputes connected with the Indigo Cultivation in Beno-al 
have long been a subject of anxiety to the Government. In the year 
18o6 reports wei-e called for from the several Divisional Commissioners 
as to how the Indigo sowing season of that year had passed of in fespect 
of such disputes ; but nothing of importance calling for the immediate 
interference of the Government, or of the legislature, was then broiio-ht 
to notice. It was not till the commencement of 1859, a little hefort 
the time when the present Lieutenant-Governor succeeded to the 
Government, that the question began to press itself unavoidahlv 
upon the Government. In A[)ril of that year, a Planter in the 
District of Baraset complained of a general dis- 
inclination among the ryots of his concern 
cultivate Indigo. This feeling he attributed 
not to the unreiniinerative price paid for the 
crops, but to the conduct of the District Ma- 
i rr .. which he averred was openly hostile 

to the interests of Indigo Planting. On enquiry^ however, it appeared 

The Magistrate’s conduct ^n^^ct of the Magistrate complained 

found, on enquiry, to have ^tgainst had been perfectly legal and impaitial. 
been legal and impartial. In cases of such disagreement, it is manifestly 
, , ^^»ty of the Magistrate to leave the partiL 

to make their own bargains as their mutual interest may direett and this 
was what the Magistrate appeared to have done. At the desire of the 


Disinclination of the 
ryots to cultivate Indigo at* 
tributed by the Planters in 
one instance to the alleged 
hostility of the local Ma- 
gistrate to their interests. 
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|ate Lieutenant-Governor the Magistrate used his good offices to bring 
the complaining Planter and the Ryots together, but no good seems to 
lave come of the attempt. 

About the same time a difference of opinion arose between the 
lame Magistrate (the Honorable Mr. A. Eden) and INIr. A. Grote, the 
porarnissioner of the Division, on the question of the general interfer- 
ence of the Police in cases of disputes arising from Planters sowing or 
attempting !o sow the land of the Ryots with Indigo against their wilU 
m the plea of a contract. An application had been made to the Magis- 
rate by certain Ryots for protection against a Planter who they said, 
vas going forcibly to plough up their lands, and to sow them with indigo. 
Che Magistrate had ordered the Police to proceed to thespot, instructing 
.yhern, if the land appeared to be really the property of the ryots, not 
^ allow any one to interfere with it. Mr. Grote objected to this 
J^rder, on the ground, chiefly, that it imposed upon the Darogah undue 
^Responsibility. This difference of opinion was referred for the decision 
^^of Government, as a general question, respecting the employment of 
the Police. The Lieutenant-Governor gave it as his opinion, that 
^Mr. Eden’s principle stated above was a true exposition of the law as 
it stood, according to which the Police were bound to protect persons 
jBnd property from unlawful violence, and to abstain from entering into 
.disputes respecting alleged contract, which are only cognizable by the 
^Civil Courts. In the case in question no claim is made to the owner- 
ship or possession of the land entered upon, which are confessedly the 
[ryots. 

. In the month of August the Lieutenant-Governor proceeded on 
;Ja tour by water tlirough a part of the Bengal Districts. In the 
course Of this tour ho received petitions from numerous ryots of the 
.Kuddea District, complaining that in Indigo cases they did not obtain 
due protection and redress from the Magistrate ; that Ryots obnoxious 
t© the factory were frequently kidnapped^ and that other acts of great 
violence Avere committed with impunity in open day. These complaints 
met with the consideration their importance deserved. It appeared, 
after due enquiry, that, on the whole, the petitiomO-s had not always 
received that redress from the law, and that practical protection from 
♦he police to which they were entitled. Some 04 * the cases, though 
many months old, had not been disposed of, and one case, in which a 
Ryot, after having been wounded in an affray in which the factory 
people Avere the aggressors, was carried off from factory to factory, and 
undoubtedly died in durance from the effect of his tcounds, was most 
weakly and improperly treated at the commencement. The local authori- 
ties were admonished that sush remissness on their part could not fail 
to produce in the minds of the natives a suspicion of partiality. They 
were directed vigorously to prosecute all j)ending cases, and to bring 
them to sHch a termination as might satisfy the ends of justice. 

As tlnf year advanced complaints on both sides began to thicken. 

CompWntaof the Planter. 1? luAuential planter in the 

againet the Ryots. JNuddea District represented to Government 

that a spirit of opposition to the factory Avas 
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manifesting itself in the conduct and action of his ryots, and that to 
encourage this opposition a rumour had been sedulously circulated that 
the Government was opposed to indigo planting. On the other hand 
numerous petitions were received from Jhe ryots, complaining of cruel 

Complaint, of the ryots Practised upon them by the planters, 

against the planters. compuUory Cultivation of a crop, 

which they represented, not only as unprofitable^ 
hut as entailing upon them a harassing, vexatious, ancL distasteful inter 
ference. 

On the 10th of February 1860, a representation was submitted 
by the Commissioner of Nuddea from another planter in the Nuddea 
Pistrict, alleging that mischief had been done in the indigo factories 
under his management, by the issue, from the Deputy Magistrate’s 
Court at Kalarooah, in the District of Baraset, of a perwannah, on 
the subject of the interference of the Police in indigo disputes. Tins 
perwannah was said to be based on the correspondence of 1859, of 
which mention has been made before. It appeared on enquiry that*" 
although the publication of the perwannah by the Deputy Mao-istrate 
was certainly not a discreet measure, there was no proof that it had 
done any harm anywhere, whilst all circumstances of time and place 
were against the supposition of its having had any influence in 
Nuddea, where no one probably ever knew of it. 

To p(3titIons from ryots complaining of indigo cultivation, the 
The ryots were informed Dieuteiiant-Governor’s reply was, that ryots 
l.y aovernment that they who had contracted to Cultivate indif^o must 

he forccdto fulfil their obligations; 
but tliat those who had con- blit no ryot was forced to contract to (jultivate 
tracted must fulfil their obli- who did not tO do SO. 

gdtioiis. 

In March, when the Lieutenant-Governor returned to the 

« '• „ . Presidency from his tour in Behar. his atteh- 

Serions consequences an* . f. , mo «,n,ea 

ticipated ’from the conti- was^ clirectca to reports regardlug misun- 

nued wide spread indisposi- derStandings .between the planters and ryots 

'•eP'-esented as lihelg to lead to 
serious consequences, A very general indis- 
position on the part^of the ryots to cultivate indigo during the ensuing 
season had been manifested. The same subject was pressed upon the 
attention of the Lieutenant-Governor by a deputation from the Indio-o 
Planters’" Association, who had an interview with him, and who laid 
before him a petition from their main body. 

• The Association represented'the state of feeling manifested by the 
The subject pressed upon attributing it in part to a mistaken be- 

theatteiition of Government lief as to the views of Government in regard 
to the cultivation of indigo ^ protect ifieir 
interest, thus endangered, the Assq:;iation peti- 
tioned for two thiugs : first, that the Government would take steps 
to remove the mistaken impression stated to exist amongst the ryots; 
secondly, that a special law should be enacted to make the breach of an ^ 
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Notification issued _ to 
lorrcct the erroneous ideas 
Hleged to have been enter- 
ftined by the ryots as to 
■sMshes and iX)licy of 
ovcTument. 


agreement to cultivate indigo punishable sum- 
marily by a Magistrate. To the first prayer 
the Lieutenant-Governor at once acceded. A 
notifici^tion was issued, having for its object 
the correction of any erroneous ideas as to the 
wislies and policy of the Government, and 
the necessity of fulfilling existing engage- 


pressing ^upon ryots 
lents. * 

Tlie second prayer involved questions of a very serious nature. 
Dn the one hand there was reason for believing tliat a great commer- 
aal calamity was threatened by the feeling which had suddenly mani- 
fested itself; on the other, there was the fact that laws and courts 
ilroady existed to redress any grievances proceeding from breach of 
lontract or other causes. After due consideration, the Lieiitenant- 
Jovernor came to the conclusion that a special law of limited appli- 
sation as to time was called for. The danger was a great, a sudden, 
ind a pressing one. An exceptional evil required an exceptional 
■emedy. The regular procedure was inadequate to the occasion and 
0 the dangers springing from a combination among a mass of ryots^ 
[n the interest of both parties it was desirable to ensure time for calm 
lonsideration and mutual concessions, to enforce, by summary process, 
or the approaching season, the fulfilment of lawful contracts duly 
sntered into, on wliich actual cash advances had been received, and 
hereby to save from sudden ruin a great commercial interest. Acting 
ipon these considerations, the Lieutenant-Governor recommended to 
he Legislature the passing of a law of the nature above referred to, 
which should extend to the current season only 
and which should bo accompanied by a promise 
of full and thorough enquiry into past practice, 
and thereafter of a well considered law, which 
shall afford practically, equal, and complete 
protection to the ryot, as well as to the -planter. 
Accordingly Act XI. of 1860 of the present year \^as passed. 

In the meantime the excitement against tlie cultivation of indigo 
j^ad become so strong as to lead to acts of violence in some of the 
landigo Districts. The first disturbances occurred*in the Aurungabad 
“Sub-Division, where the Ancoorah factory, belonging to Mr. D. An- 
drews, and the factory at Buiinyagaon, belonging to Mr. Ljon, were 
attacked by a mob of lattials and ryots. In the District of Maldah 
the Buckrabad factory, also belonging to Mr. Andrews, was similarly 
attacked and plundered. It appeared upon enquiry that the ryots jn 
this part of the country had been goaded into risiny by the long conti- 
The ryots in one part of oppressions and extortions o^ the factory 

■ ■ servants. While, therefore, the rioters, who 

were concerned in the above disturbanceB, were 
promptly punished, atringent measures were 
ordered to be taken to bring to justice those 
whose oppressive acts lay at the root of this evil. 


Special* hiw enacted for 
the current season only, to 
make the breach of an agree- 
ment to ctiltivate indigo 
jmuishable Bumraarily by a 
Magistrate. 


the country goa< led into ris- 
ing by the l(Mg continued 
oppresaiona aTid extortions 
of the factory servants. 


E 
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In the Districts of Nucldea and Jessore, although the excitement 
T. ^ V X was as strong as anywhere else, no distur- 

Encounter between the , ^ ® ^ i t i 

Military Police and a body batices ot a serious nature occurred. In the 

of armed lattials who had District of Pubija, a Deputy Magistrate, with 
assembled to resist the cul- ^ small party of the military police was (partly 
in consequence ot his own injudicious conduct) 
repulsed by a body of armed lattiuls, who had assembed to resist 
the cultivation of indigo. On receipt of intelligence of the first 
of these occurrences the Government at once acted with promptness 
and vigor. Troops were rapidly collected in the Districts where the 
excitement prevailed, and by a judicious display of force in suitable 
■ TheryotaulUmatelyover- places the ryots were overawed, and all ten- 
awed by a judicious display dciicy to any violent out-break was su})presscd. 
of force, and the outbieak available Magistrates were placed 

suppressed. Indigo Districts, and the staff of ma- 


gisterial Officers in those Districts was considerably strengthened. On 
the passing of the new Indigo Act the Lieutenant-Governor issued cer-^ 
tain instructions to the Local Magistrates, enjoining tbciiv carefully and 
patiently to sift the evidence and to decide in the truest spirit of equity 
all cases instituted under it. Subsequent results have jiroved that 
these cautions were needed. Legal opinion on several doubtful points 
connected with the practical operation of the law Was obtained, and 
circulated for the information and guidance of all Officers engaged in 
carrying it out. The number of suits under the Act in the Nuddea 
District increased so largely towards the end of May, as to threaten to 
stop all the regular magisterial and revenue work of the District. 

Upon ail application from the Commissioner, 
Additimial special agency Principal Siiddcr Ameens, with fiiagiste- 

eases under tho new law. rial powers, were theretore specially deputed to 
Nuddea for the trial of the breach of contract 


cases, the magisterial officers reverting to their own proper work, in- 
cluding*, flic trial of cases under the penal clauses of the Act. 

Meanwhile all parties beinnr 
W. S. Seton-Karr, E<?q., c. s., President. * p , ” 

11, Temple, Esq., C..S., 3/e w6rr. • i n • ^ ^ ^ 

llev J Sale to represent the interests of . ^ «pecial Commis- proposed Coin- 
.1 \ ■ i .1 appointed to en- • • c la ^ 

the ryots in the Conimitte#'. . ^ , . fiuii-e into rnr1i<rn mat mission of Ll^- 

W. F. Ferguason, E.s<i., nommated by tho -luu<..uto Ind.gomat- therren- 

Tndigo Planters’ Association to represent the |Uiry, cne gen 

interest of the body and ^ ^ tlenien named 

Baboo Cllunder Mohnn Chatterjee nomi- in the margin Were appointed tO 
nated by the BriW. lo.fen to Commission, 

represent the landholders interest. 


A special Commis- 
sion appointed to en- 
(luireinto Indigo mat- 


VI —EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT OF THE INDIGO 
COMMISSIONERS IN I860.* 

61. The fact remains of the greater number of rytj-ts being in 
balance and sometimes in heavy balances in all the large concerns of 

• Indigo Commission Report, pp, 1. East Indigo Commission, House of Commons* 
Returns, 4th March, 18G1. 
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wliich we are qualified to speak, and of their having been so for years ; 
, in other words, the fact of their having repeatedly grown plant without 
‘ under a 8ut)er vision which planters themselves avow to be requi- 

site, and wliich the ryots declijre to be vexations stands out as a broad 
and'decisive one, from which it is possible to draw but one inference. 

63. Some ryots may have been pacified, contented, and even 
Iwilling to sow, and several ryots even in the past years have cleared 
ftheir advances ; but when we consider the small number of those who 
|have done this, and the largo number of those who have not^ within 
the limit of one of the largest and best managed concerns, the Bengal 
Indigo Company, the huge amount of bad balances of a long series of 
years, pronounced irrecoverable, as well as the frank admission of 
planters, that most of their ryots are on the wrong side of the books; 
we can have no doubt that the question of* direct profit to the ryots as 
a body, is no longer matter for serious discussion. 

64. As far as our inquiries have enabled us to discover positive 
^acts, we have heard of but two dispensaries^ that at IMulnath, and that; 
at Salgurmudia, and a few vernaetdar schools; and we can of course 
readily understand that every European, remote from medical aid in 
tlie interior, keeps by him a supply of medicines, not only for himself 
or family, but for the use of such of the neighbouring population as 
may apply to him in cases of sickness. 

88. Then ns to the hurning of bazaars and houses, wc have a 
clear adrnissioji from a gentleman whose character entitles him to great 
respect (A. 670) that he has known of such act^’ but no well proved 
instance of this sort has been brought to our notice in any oral evi- 
dence. In one or t\V(7 instances mentioned to us, when a fire took 
]>laee, it was a matler of doubt whether its origin was not accidenlal, 
and we cannot therefore but aeapiit the planters, asahodg, of any 
])ractice of the sort, though we do- not mean to say that cases of arson 
df) not oeenr in lower RengaJ, in co)? sequence of Indigo disputes. 

90. The demolii'nm of houses, either witli the direct or indirect 
order of the phifiter, does occasionally, we fear, occur; and it is (julto 

ccrlain that tour rc.>j>ectMble gantidars^ of the village of had 

comphnned, three of the destruction of their property, and all four of 
^heir valuahle //o//// tenures having been taken from them; nor did the 
manager deny that tlH^sc tenures were no longer enjoyed by their 
rightful owners. 

94. ()t serious charges, those of hidnapping men, cafrying off 

cattle and rooting up gardens and other offences ; these practices being 
said to be habitual whenever ryots disobey orders issued from the 
lactory. Here, we regret to say, the cases brought to our notice are so 
numerous and so well antheniieated as to make us apprehend that the 
P^'eietice of imprisoning indirAdurds in the factory or its out-houses is of 
common oecuirence. As regards the seizure of cattle, the cases are not 

so numeron^, hut j\Ir. speaks of it as a general custom,^ and 

he was, no doubt, speaking from facts within his own knowledge. 


PcafeAut rrupiietori*. 
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95 . As regards gardens, ryots have made numerous complaints 

as to date gardens and plants being uprooted to make room for Indigo, 
and we are afraid that, in some instances, such injuries have been 
inflicted. ^ 

96. Discarding all cases resting on vague hearsay, questionable 
autliority, or mere general rumour, we think that the following array 
of facts which are put in evidence either by the sufferers themselves or 
by gentlemen of undoubted credibility, as facts brought to* their own 
personal knowledge, prove the undeniable prevalence of seizing cattle 
and more especially of kidnapping. We would refer, then, to the 
three distinct cases of abducting cattle mentioned by Mr. Scfiurr in 
answer 779, all three within his own cognizance, and to happening 
under his very eyes; to the case mentioned by ^Ir. Eden in answer 
3576, in which he states that he caused the release of 200 or 300 head 
of cattle; to the first case mentioned by Mr. Lincke in answer 891, and 
to the case of abduction of two men for more than two months mentioned 
in the same answer, referred to by Mr. Bomwetscli in answer 955, and* 
explained further before us by one of the sufferers with -the marks of 
violence still visible on his head and person ; to the cases mentioned 
by Mr. Bomwetsch in answer 958 and answer 962, as within his own 
knowledge, and told him by the very sufferers themselves ; to the case 
of oppression mentioned by the same gentleman in answers 985 to 987, 
when a garden of plantains and vegetables was cut down close to the 
witness’s house in order to make way for indigo ; to the narrative of 

in page 96 showing that he and his father were 

wounded and taken away by force, the latter simply for having done 
his duty, and that, after confinement for some months, they complained 
to the Magistrate on their release, but were persuaded to let the*matter 

drop : to the narrative of showing that only last 

year he was confined in a godown for eight days, because be would 
not act as the people of the factory would liave bad him act ; to that 
of — ^ — ; — a highly respectable and substantial 

showing that he was confin 9 d for three days in a godown 
but got away by giving some money to his keeper ; to the statements 

of , , and ; to the 

case mentioned by Mr* Ilerschel in which lie released two men who. 
had been taken out of his own Sub-Division in Moorshedabad to the 
district of Malc^i ; to the cases reported by Mr. i'^den, one of which 

is mentioned by , first class Daroguh, namely tliose in 

which Mr. and Mr. were severally fined for kidnapping, 

which cases have been fully laid before the public within the last three 
years; to the two of which the narrative is given by Mr. Latour in 

his evidence, viz. of Mr. Forde and Mr. and the judicial 

sentences therein passed on the planters are tiled and printed in the 

Appendix; to the case of mentioned in page 295 of 

the Blue Book, Part I, and finally reported on by the ComnCissIoner of 
Niuldea in his letter of the 5th July 1860 ; to that discovered by the 
activity of Mr. A. J. Bainbridge and judicially recorded in pages 124 
and following of Part I of the same Selections from the Kecords of 
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the Government of Bengal ; and to the recent kidnapping of a boy 

named , reported in the letter of the Commissioner of the 3rd 

of July last, w'lierein it is shown that this offence liad been coinpro- 
' mised by the Deputy Magistrate in opposition to the orders of the 
Magistrate of — . 

97. Of all cases in this country, those of kidnapping are the most 

( difficult of discovery and proof, and those in which conviction randy 
follows. I?ht in.some of the above instances the ends of justice have 
been actually attained. In one, there was a positive failure of justice, 
even when the facts were shown and the means for redress were avail- 

' able. We allude to the case of , and though it is some 

satisfaction to us to find that the Head of the concern was absent in 
Encrland during the time of the man’s confinement, and is tliereforo 
* blameless in the matter, yet looking at the whole facts, we must rc(!ord 
lour opinion that one sucli case of violent and unlawful confinement 
' spreads alarm throughout the whole neighbourhood, reflects discredit, 
r by its results, on the administration of justice, and lowers the cstiina- 
, tion in which, for legality and fair dealing the European character 
ought to be held. 

98. That a man of the respectability of one of 

: those small proprietors to whom, as a body, so much of the improve- 
5 ; ment in the actual prosperity of the country is owing, should be sub- 
i jeeted to the mere indignity of confinement for three days, is also a 
fact which speaks for itself'. 

99. Nor did this man tell his story with any exaggeration or em- 
phasis. Being of good family, and having an hereditary and inalienable 
' lease, liable to no enhancement, he merelg objected to have his rent raised, 
and confinement was the natural consequence of his refusal. 

100. Indeed, this practice of confining recusant or obstructive 
parties in the interior of the country, is so common as to be s])oken of 
without the least reserve. A most respectable witness in answer to a 
([uestion put as to what would be done, supposing a silk C(ni(ractor 
were to refuse to take advances, replies we should have demanded 
instant payment of his balances, or we should doubtless have confined, 
the man in one of the godowns if there was no possibility of gelling 
speedy justice.” • 

104. For this practice of carrying off individuals, and taking them, 
sometimes in a wounded condition, from })lace to place, in order to 
elude researcli and detection, we can make no extenuation. • 

105. On the contrary, we deem it our duty to mark it with our 
deliberate reproval as alien to the British character ; and whil\e we ear- 
nestly call on all unofficial Englishmen hencefurlh to discountenance it 
by precept, authority, and by tlie dismissal from their service of any of 
their subordinates, European or native, who resort to the same, we 
also think that no means ought to be left untried on the part of the 
authorities to check and eradicate a practice whi(di must, more than 
any other species of illegality, tend to make the ryot chary of com- 
plaining, hopeless of redress, and inclined to cherish the belief that 
Europeans are placed above the law. 
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117. The style of order which is held to be unfavorable to the plan- 
ters, and wliich they object to as showing a regard for the protection 
of the ryot, and excluding any consideration of the contract he may- 
have entered into, is best illustrated by, the following proceeding of 
the llon’blc Ashley Eden, the Magistrate of Baraset. The orders we 
allude to are the following : Since the ryots can sow on their lands 
whatever crop they like, no one can without their consent and by 
violence sow any ot her crop ; ordered therefore, that tlie original’ 

])etition be sent to the Deputy Magistrate of in order that he 

may send policemen to the ryot’s land to prevent any disturbances' 
that are likely to ensue from any compulsory cultivation of their 
lands, and instruct them that, if the land is really that of the ryots, 
not to allow any one to interfere with it. If the ryots wish to sow 
indigo or anything else.y the policemen will see that there is no disturbance.'’^ 

119. So far from the charge of discountenancing and disliking the 
planters being true, we believe the facts to be that Magistrates have 
not been sufficiently alive to the po.siiion of the ryots, and have not * 
accorded to them a due share of protection and supjwrt. It is not too- 
much to say, that had all Magistrates held the scales in ecen balance, a 
cultivation of the character which we have clearly shown indigo to bo 
would not have gone on for such a length of time. The real truth wc 
take to he that, if anything, the bias of the English Magistrate Inis 
been unconsciously towards his countrymen, whom he has asked to his' 
own t(d)lc, or met in the hunting field, or whose houses he has personallrf' 
visited. In any case, the supporters of a system which, with such 
defect's has been allowed to go on so long under the eyes of the 
authorities, have hardly a right to complain of unfair (reatment. 

123. From the foregoing remarks, as well as from our sthd}^ of 
the relations between ryot and planter, we have come to the deliberate 
conclusion that the late extensive refusal to sow, manifested by ryots 
in Nuddea and in otlicr districts, might have been manifested at any 
time, on any opportunity. There was every element ripe and ready 
i'or such an outburst of popular feeling. . T’he cultivation was virtually 
(ompulsory, in thftt no ryot could get free. The ryots, denied the 
opportunity of licnefitting to the fullest extent by the generally 
in(!reasing pros[)crity 5 suddenly discover that ideas spread abroad, that* 
(jrovernment had a direct interest in the manufacture of Indigo, are 
unfounded ; that it is (piite optional with any man to take advances or 
to refuse them ; that they are free agents; that no more force is to be 
used ; and that in these respects the Grovernment had decided to give 
them fair supjiort. We must not be surprised if they proceed at once 
to act upon this discovery; nor is there anything to be wondered at 
if in their anxiety to conijilete their social freedom, they should some- 
times have extracted that part of the orders and notifications which 
best suited their purpose, or sometimes wilfully misapprehended and 
misinterpreted their intent altogether, or even if they have^ exhibited 
a spirit of resistance, a determination, and a power to act together, 
in contrast to their previous condition of apathy and inability to help 
themselves. 
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130. fn our opinion it is extremely unreasonable to atfribute the 
sudden failure of an unsound system, which had prrown up silently for 
years, to the officials or Missionaries who told the people that they 
were free a^i^ents. If it could be ^^dd with truth that «;rpased cartridges 
were only the proximate cause of a rebellion which had been silently 
gathering for years, it may be said with even more truth that written 
or spoken ’^vords widely circulated, and only pointing out to the ryot 
what was perfectly correct in all essentials, namely, that it was optional 
with them to take advances or to refuse them, to sow indigo or not 
to sow it, were only the proximate cause of the extensive refusal to 
cultivate during this season. 

176. It is not proved to us, that in oilier and similar transactions the 
native of Bengal is more than usually dishonest. Large advances are 
made for silk, hides, and jute; much money, or the eituivalent of 
money, is advanced in the way of loans on the security of the crop; 
for this we hold to be the real nature of the transactions between 
inahajun and ryot; and we are not aware of dealers complaining gene- 
rally of the, dishonesty of the contracting parties, or claiming that 
some special law should be enacted in their favour. On the contrary, 
several witnesses, Mr. Morrell, Mr. S. Hill, Mr. Eden, Baboo »Ioy- 
kissen Mookeijec, and IVIr. A. Forbes, have mentioned facts or given 
evidence which prove fair dealing on the part of ryots and other class- 
es of natives in malters profilable to them. One inference which we 
draw from this is, that the sale of hides and the raising of jiitc, and 
ordinary rice crops, are profitable to the parties who supply these 
articles ; and as to the ordinary mahajani dealings, it suits the ryots 
to borrow money or grain to eat at a season of the year when the 
mat ket? is tight, and to repay the loan after the gathering in of the 
hardest. 

W. S. Karr, c. s. 11 . Temple, c. s. 
Calcutta, 27th Aug. 1860. Rev. J. Sale, C. M. Ciiatterjee, 

Reverend J. H. Anderson, Baptist JMissionary, of Churamankatty, 
Jessore, called in, and examined on oath, 29th May, I860.* 

* Witness deposed as follows ; — ^ 

In the Nuddea disti lcts, the ryots everywhere complain of the unjust and cruel 
treatment to whicli they are subjected. At one villn^^e 1 have observed tlie rums of 
two or three houses which have been abandoned by the ryots to eseajjeJ'roni I he op- 
pression which tliey had sutfered. In another village I imft with a numl^er of people 
•who complained tliat they were seized and sent about fi-om factory to tiictorv, in order 
to beat the plant in the vats, and that they received 7iothing- for their labour. At 
another place I was told by the ryots that they were tbreed to be;it the indig(i fbi’ two 
or three jnonths, and were sent away with a remuneration of two rupeca each. I 
remember that in two villages, it was said, “ArtycM.y from the oppression of the 
planters and then we may become Christians.'* On one occa.‘;ion I was on a visit to a 

gentleman, residing on the banks of the and while there, a lyot of the 

village of -i came and entreated the gentleman to do what he could to 

render him help. lie asserted that his house had been plundered, and that lie 
and hi3 brother were driven away from their homestead by the planter’s people. 
He happened to mention, that a Christian named who had become a con- 

* Indigo Commission Report, pp. 77. East India Indigo Cottinaission, House of Com- 
mons’ UeUu-D, 4th March, 18^1, pp. i5, 
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vert to Christianity, under the religious teaching of Mr. and wlio had been 

bnptized by ]\Ir. the Chaplain of Jessorc: that this man and his family of seven 

children had lieen forced to leave their abode, which on being deserted, was broken 

down by tlie agents of the planter, as Mr. had left the Jessore district a 

short time before. I proceeded to the spot <n company with and found 

that the statement made to me was correct. The said was a respect- 

able gantidnr* ; some eighty lamilies of ryots belonged to the gantu He had 
lived in a pucka house surrounded by high pucka walls within which two or three 
kutcha houses were situated^ outside this wall two galas or baps anti a stable had 
stood : the whole place was a perfect ruin. I spoke to one or two individuals in the 
locality, but scarcely any one ventured to reply to me. A remark of one man who 
spoke to me while I was standing on the ruin implied, that the planter’s agents had 

destroyed the property. About the same time, a case of the came under 

iny notice ; their evidence has recently been taken by this Commission. I have 
not been on the spot, but the circumstances that I have witnessed in another village 
together with the hict that the injustice committed to the gantidars no- 

torious for many miles round, convince me of the truth of the case. In connection 

with the concern, in addition to cases of oppression, which I know of by 

hearsay, I desire to mention a case of injustice practised upon a family of Christians 

residing on the property attached to the concern ; it occurred several years 

ago,* the facts are brielly these: — About 150 head of cattle were* carried off. A 
gala was plundered and some rice then standing on the field was cut down and taken 
off. In addition to the aforementioned causes the unpopularity of indigo cultivation 
is attributable to many other causes. On some indigo estates a large number of 
ryots have been working for a series of years on a single advance. In regard to this 
subject, I have made particular enquiries and have been generally assured that this 
statement is correeb so that in hat iha labor of the poorer peasantry is scarcely 
at all remunerative. 

In the case of the gantidar or small proprietor, to whom I have refer- 

red, I am told that complaints were made on two occasions. In one case, the 

matter was referred to the Mofussil Manager of he being then an Honorary 

Magistrate ; but the complaining parties thought it fruitless to pursue the complaint, 
as they considered the gentleman implicated in the case through his own servants, 

I have no reason to think the planter is unlawfully dealt with by the Mhgisterial 
authorities, nor by the Police, but I do not think that the wrongs of the ryot are 
properly recorded by either. * 

I have heard of milch cows and goats being forcibly taken to indigo factories ; 
of cows being kept as long as they give milk, and then restored to their owners. 


lleverend Charles Henry Blumhardt, Missionary of the Clmrch Mis- 
sionary Society,’ called in, and examined on oath, 7th June, 1860. f 
Can you state from about what date the ryots have evinced aq 
increased dislike to 'indigo, and under what form or shape this dislike 
was first manifested ? 

Ibegto^state that tlie dislike to Indigo planting has been evinced nearly from the 
time when I first came to the district in 1839 ; of this I can give several proofs. I re- 
member that from the firgt time of my arrival atKishnagur, when going round into the 
villages constant complaints were made to me against Indigo cultivation. At that 
time 1 did not take so much notice of it, because 1 thought it was simply a propensity 
of the natives to complain ; however, sometimes more serious complaints were made 
to me of oppression and of the impossibility of proceeding with Indigo cultivation, 
because it did not pay them. Very often the factory servants complained to me that 
for many months they had not received a farthing of pay ; as an instance of this 
I will just mention what occurred about seventeen or eighteen yeais ago in the 

factory. After Mr. ’s death, who was the former proprietor of that factory, a 

relation of his, a Mr. succeeded him. It happened one day that the planter 

♦ A peasant proprietor. 

*1 Bengal Indigo Commission Report, pp. 110, East India Indigo Commission, House 
of Commons’ Returns, 4th March, 1861, pp. 42. 
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i was locked up in his own house, and by his own factory servants ; they watched the 
house from outside, armed, and ready to kill him, and threatening to do so if he did 

! not pay their wages in a day or two. The factory servants were numerous ; Mr. 

was kept as a prisoner in his house for two days. On one of these days, however, he 
managed to thrust a note through ihe door mr one ^ his servants to bike to the 
' hlagistrate of Kishnaghur, asking liim for immediate aid. The iVlagistrato sent a large 
j number of burkiindazes for his relief, and tliev happened to arriie there at a happy 
\ moment when most of the factory servants had gone to eat their food. On the arrival 

i of the burkundazes, Mr. was delivered, and the servants ran away. Mr. 

told me this himself *at my own table a day or two after his release, and .added as the 
, cause of this that the men had not been paid for two years ; this delay of the payment 

niav have been caused by a confusion in the accounts at the time of Mr. ’s 

death. 

Wiiat form did the complaints you allude to, lake some years ago, 
and what form liave they taken lately ? 

I’he form of complaints then were much the same as now ; the ryots complalnod 
that their carts and bullocks were taken away, and little or no remuncrntlon given for 
them. They also said, that the Indigo crops did not pay them, and further that the 
* debts of their parents rvere handed down from father to son for generations. I remem- 
ber one of the bearers of the Chapel of Bahirgatchi, a head man of the village sowed 
some Indigo. This man often complained to me, but I did not much listen to his 
complaints ; he died about nine years ago, and his Indigo liabilities have been trans- 
ferred to his children ; they have been sowing up to the last year. I may mention also 
of another instance in a village called Pipligatchi, when the bearer of the Chapel, the 
head man of the village, continually complained to me that he could not remain any 
longer in the village. 

The planters have unfortunately not gone along with the times in raising the 
wages of labour and the price of the Indigo plant, and therefore the cup of the 
patience of the ryots is at last full and now runs over. I believe also, that the insur- 
rection in the Sonthal districts has greatly encouraged the natives of Bengal to come 
forward with their complaints., asking for the .same rights which the Sonthnls have 
obtained. It is also very probable that the late mutiny has inspired the ryots with some 
energy which till now was latent. 

Do you think that a ryot can contend fairly with a planter for his 
jnst riglits in the Foujclarry Court or in any other Court ? 

Never, never ; it is a hopeless case, because the planter has his mookhtar (Attorney) 
in the Court. The ryot has not the means of employing a mookhtar to plead bis cause. 
At the same time it must be remembered how difficult it is for a ryot to liring any case 
into Court. He has first of all to pay for a stamp paper, therf to get the petition 
written out, for which he has to pay ; he has, besides, to deposit six or seven rupees 
ffir the witnesses, and if he does not bribe all the amlas in the Court over to his side, 
there is no chance of his obtaining satisfaction. But suppose, that by some extraor- 
dinary chance he gains the case, the man is marked and cannot remain any longer in 
the village, because he will he persecuted by the planter. 

The Missionaries must have had good opportunities of judging of 
the general condition of the planters, and of knowing if they habitu- 
ally behaved oppressively to the people, and have they done so ? 

Yes, I believe they had opportunities ; but I can now only Speak for myself in 
tills case, and I can only say, that I have not shrunk back occasionally to jioint out to 
some planters the unfairness of the system on which they cultivate indigo, which, 
though generally admitted was put aside by them, under the jilea that it would not 
otherwise payf and on some occasions also, when ryots complained to me about minor 
oppressions, I went straight to the planter himself and told him all about it, because 
I thought openness and straightforwardness was the best course for me to pui sue. 

Can you state any concerns or factories in which schools or dis- 
pensaries are established for the benefit of the surrounding population ? 
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I know that Mr. ForIon» had, some years ago, established a school and hospital 
at Mulnath to general satisfaction, but Ido not know of any other instance. 

When you stated that you have had to remonstrate with the plan- 
ters regarding the existing system, were such occasions frequent or 
otherwise ? 

They were by no means uncommon and took place generally either at my house 
or at the planter’s place. , * 

Have you been acquainted with planters who have behaved just- 
ly and considerately to their ryots ? 

Yes, I know planters who, to the best of their ability under existing circum- 
stances and with a had system, try to behave kindly to the ryots. There are some 
planters for whom I entertain a sincere respect. 

Have such planters been able to keep their indigo ryots tolerably 
contented ? 

I am sorry to say that they have not met with better success than the rest. * 
However kind and considerate a planter may be, he cannot lift the ryot out of the 
mire in which he is swamped. 

Do you think that the Police could have had any motive or 
interest in fomenting this agitation ? 

I cannot see what motive they could have had in instigating the ryots against 
the planters, especiiJly as the Darogas are generally kept on good terms with the 
planters. 

Do you think the zemindar have in any way fomented this agi- 
tation ? 

Although I know that the zemindars are often at loggerheads with the planters, 
yet I do not think that on this occasion they have fomented this disturbance. 

From what you know of what is called the contract between the 
planter and the ryot, would you say that every ryot who endeavours 
to free himself from it, is necessarily dishonest ? 

By no means dishonest ; on the contrary, it is amazing that the ryots have till now 
leen so patient. A planter told me only the other day, that lie knew tlie ryot was a 
looser on each beegah of land of about eleven or twelve annas by his own calculation. 
If this be so, it is only aUonishii^ that any ryot remains connected with the indigo 
cultivation. 

But finder the circumstances is not the ryot’s freeing himself 
from the fact of an unfulfilled contract much the same as breaking it, 
and is this morally justifiable? 

I cannot consider tliat what is called a contract, or what the planter attempts to 
prove from his books as a contract, is in reality a contract. A contract ou^ht to be 
renewed after a certain period and last only for a definite number of years, but in the 
present case this not so. 

From what you have seen of the new summary law ifor the en- 
forcement of the fulfilment of contracts, do you think that if that law 
were made permanent, it would work beneficially to the ryot ? 

No, it woul^ not, and indeed the law could not be permanently enforced, The 
ryots would rathtr die in Jail than sow indigo. 
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Reverend C. Bomwetsch, Missionary, Church Missionary Society, call- 
ed in, and examined on oath.* 

Will you state to the Commission the nature of your experience 
in Kishnagiir ? • 

A little more than 12 years ago, I was sent frorn Biirdwan to Solo and lived with 
JVfr. Lincke for about 12 months, and since Mr. Linckc was removed to Bollobpore, 

: I lived alone ^Ito"e|her. I lived there for about seven years, and after visiting 
Europe, I returned to Santipore where I have been for a little more than 5 years. 

Have you been in the habit of holding conversations with 
ryots ? — 

I am in the habit of conversing not only with Christian ryots, but with other 
ryots on all subjects, and with all classes if they draw me out. 

Have you been in the habit of conversing with ryots lately on 
the subject of Indigo cultivation ; and if so, will you state your ex- 
perience on the subject ? — 

The feeling of the ryot is one of intense grief and of bitterness, which is grow- 
ing upon them more uml more every day. I never perceived any bitter teeling 
against the Government until after the passing of the new law.f 
, I'here was a icspeetable Brahmin to whose house I went over one morning, 
which was a regular preaching place of mine and my Assistants, and ho told mo, that 
the night before by moonlight, the factory-people had ploughed up eight beegahs of 
his rice and sown Indigo upon it ; the plnitfers object ira.s to ffct him to to he an (id- 
vanre. Ho, however, on the consideration of being the head man of the village was 
afterwards let olf through the mediation of the dewan, and had only to sow three 
boegiihs. The cultivation is ruinous ; almost during tlie whole year round, tlie i-yot 
is obliged to pay the closest attention to ploughing and clearing the ground from 
gra^«!, crushing clods, sowing, weeding, cutting the indigo,' and carrying it to the 
f'lctoi y ; iftnd many of them are obIige<l nti<ler pretence of earl -advances to serve the 
faeloiy with one or more carts during (lie whole cutting-season, so that they cannot 
attend to their own rice lields Almost every year of late, the ryot is obliged to 
Jea^e his rice half spoilt by i\\o jun^le^ which he has not time to weed, or, if a man 
oC pro]5erty, he has to expend a great deal of money in weeding expenees : all this 
must, of course, make him dislike and even hate indigo cultivation from all his 
heart ; besides this, when the lyot brings his own indigo to the factory ho is cheated 
out oj a great deal of it by the factory. 

One evening, some of my (’hristians and the most respectable Hindoos of 

, from some of whom we rented the land for the IMissi.m, tohl me with great grief 

that thev had sulfered apaman, t. e. disgrace or beiiting, for *1110 first time in their 
lives, 'riiey told me that the planter had been tliere, and wanted them to take 
advances, which they refused. When they would not take the money into their hands, 
he threw it doum, and when they were reluctant to pick the rupees up, he^applied his 
riding whip to some of them. In the end they were obliged to take advances; this 
occurred about nine years ago. On another occasion, I was under the necessi- 
ty of begging of the Magistrate to send me some burkundaze.s, becau‘;e for several 
evenings lattials were seen by my people to be hovering about my village, and as 
those factory servants or lattials, whichever they were, sent me a n)essage that they 
would grind me to tobacco powder {tamohi,) J liad reason to be afraid, especially as 
at the time I used to live in a school-room, which was on the roadside cpiite unpro- 
tected; I didiiot see the lattials myself. The reasons for their threatening me were, 
because at the^time I ventured to make the planter take hack some rupees of advances 
that had been forced upon two poor Christians of mine, who at the time had neither 
ploughs nor cattle ; and because my near the factory was quite suffici- 

* Indigo Commission Report, pp. 84. East India Commission Report Ho uae 

of Commons Returns, pp. 52. 

law making the contract for sowing Indigo a pend offence, 
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ent to check oppression. Two burkundazes remained with me about a fortnight, b^t 
no lattials were npi)rehended. 

Recently a man came to me and told me tliat his house was burnt doivn in the 
night, because he would not sow indigo ; this man lived within the Ruttonpore concern. 
For some years many persons have complained^ of their houses bein^ burnt down. 

There was one case in or . The people stated to me that some 

liouses or one house (I forget which) had been burnt doivn, because the people 
were reluctant to so'w indigo, and in order to oblige the zemindar of tlie place, 
by harassing his people, to give up his village to the planter. In this i^ase an inves- 
tigation was made by the Magistrate, and both parties were punis^'^d. 

Did you ever see a village in which houses were knocked down, 
and from which ryots had deserted? 

On one of my tours, I saw a village with only a few houses left ; the remaining 
people told me that the village was so deserted on account of tlie indigo oppreshion. 

'IVo men (lather and son) while endeavouring to rescue their cows that were 
being taken away, were beaten, and one very severely, on account of which it was 

thouglit necessary at once to remove him until his wounds were healed. They were 

taken to tlie factory, and from thence successively carried about from 

factory to factory, always or mostly by night, for about three months. The brother , 
of the man who was so severely beaten, and the son of the old man complained to 
the Diiroga and Magistrate ; the c.ase was investigate*! both by the Daroga and by 
the Deputy Magistrate. The Deputy JMagistrate found on the s])0t the marks of 
blood, which the young man had lost, and reported the matter correctly, and at the 
same time reported also that a counter-comp/aint by the planter or his people was 
an entirely false one. The case was put oft* because the chief cul]jrit would not 
make his appearance before the Court, and as the man despaired of the case, he 
in order to get his father and brother back, promised at last to compromise the 
matter; this was done with the Deputy JMagistrate's consent. The two men, after 
having been released, found that the brother and son had put in a razinama,* but the 
young prisonei' himself was not willing to compromise, as he liad been sulferiug and 

not his brother. Tlie man was again taken by stealth to the factory, to make 

him give in a compromise •, he then got ten rupees and was told that both of them, 
he and liis father, must at once go with the planter to Kishnagnr,and say before the 
Magistrate, that they had only been imprisoned in one factory and had been treated 
very ktnd/i/, getting jilenty of food, and that they had no longer any complaint to 
make. The man saw this would not do, for he knew the case had got into the papers, 
and he luid been to Mr. Lineke and told him all. I'hcn afterwards the men, limit r 
the pretence of having no cloths with them, begged to be permitted to go home fiir 
that evening and promised to return the following day, and in order to deceive the 

} ilaiiter, they took the ten rupees that he had ollbred to them an*l then they went 
lomc, and that very night, t believe, the young man fled away, first to Mr. Kiaicke- 
berg to Chupra, who sent him disguised as a woman to me at Santiporo on a eart. I 
immediately took the man and went right up to the Deputy Magistrate of — ‘ 

who had investigated the ca.se on the spot, telling him, “here at last is and 

pointed out the wounds of which he had seen the blood on the spot. No sotiner did 
the Deputy IVIagistrate see the man, than tears came into his eyes ; he asked after the 
i)ld Avoman,*liis mother, who had implored him so earnestly to get her son and her 
husband back to her ; but when lie ivas told that the ohl woman was dead, and that 
her death was attributed to great grief, as she fancied her husband and son were 
dead, the Deputy Magi.strate expressed his great sorrow; but at the same time told 
me that he could not undertake to do anything in the matter, but that I should go to 
the Magistrate on behalf of the man. I did so, but the Magistrate said, you must 
not come with the man to me, as there is a bad feeling between tlie Planters and the 

^lisslonarics.” Then himself put in a complaint on his own part and that of 

his father. W 

I was determined to have the case looked into, and went down to Calcutta to 
take advice and to bring it up before the superior authorities, but tliat being the time 
of the mutinies, the matter was dropped. At the time I took up the man’s case, 
several other Hindoos sent word to me to assist them in their cases, but I of course 
refused, as I could not do so with propriety. 

* A deed withdrawing the complaint. ^ 
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Do you know of any other instance of kidnapping ? — 

There was a young man near (I believe it is the very man whose 

house was burned or plundered) who along with his tlithcr. had been taken away and 
carried about lor about three months from one factory to another as prisoners. They 
could not coin])lain at all, as the village had been taken possession of by the planter 
and ihay feared the consequences \ so nothing was done. 

If we took up every case that is brought to our notice, we should all day be 
writing to the^Magistrates or planters. 

With regard to*outrages on women, the brother of a man, whose wife had been 
t taken away from a ghaut, eame and tohl me of an incident; the man’s story ran 
S thus : T’wo young women were fetching water at a ghaut and were taken away by 
' the servants of a planter. After finding out which was the woman that they wanted 
(who is said by the people to be one of the greatest beauties in Kishnagui), they let 
the other one go on her way, and the one, who was the beauty, was carried to the 
f.ictory. The Daroga was at once brought by her relations, but he went away without 
doing any thing. Afterwards, 1 believe, they petitioned a Depiity Magistrate near 
the place, who some how or other got rid of it. 

^ Do you know of any other case of o|>prcssion, besides those you 
luive mentioned already ? 

T know of some more imprisonments that have taken place during the last, year ; 
some people of Ciovindpore and of a neighbouring village, who had been for months 
imprisoned, Oifc party, I believe, six in number, were caught at night ; whilst heiiig 
c-arried from one factory to another they were observed by the (tovenunent ])(>stiuan, 
who, I was told, on seeing them shouted out, asking who they were ; (because they 
carried sacking on their heads, which looked very much as if they were going to steal 
rice) No sooner did tiie lafitals who had accompaiiied them h(‘ar and see the Go- 
vernment postman than they ran away, and the men went home or were taken by the 
postman to KishiiaguK, (1 forget which) but at any rate they were presented to the 
Magistrate. 

I know the case of a garden which was out down in this wise. One evening when 
1 was silking at dinner with Mr. and Mrs. Liiicke, a great noise was heai-d, and some 
ot the Christians came running and told us that the planter had come and ordered a 
jfiaintniri garden to be cut down in'order to use the land for his indiL’o. Mis, Lineke 
and myself did not think it. advisable that we should interfere, but Mr. Lineke did go 
(Vd artd tried to prevent them from cutting down the garden, but with<)ut success. I 
sasv the garden alter it Avas cut down. 


On the whole, do you consider, that cases of ludruippiiiy or con- 
fining among the ryots or others, are rare or frequent, 1 mean within 
your knowledge and experience ? 

1 must say, that such is a standing rule^ and indeed almost an every day occurrence. 

Have you known of a concern in whicli this practice did not 
prevail ? 

dhere may be such concerns; T do not know of or concern, within 

my range of experience, of Avhich 1 could say, that the practice docs not exist at all. 

Can you say, whether this practice prevails more in some facto- 
ries, and less in others ? 


Yes, it does so, more in some factories and less in others ; there is a difference 
between planters. 

Do y^u know of any planter who does not practice oppression ? 

^ I fb>, almost my nearest neighbour ; 1 me.an the gentleman who raan.ige't, 
the Culna factory, whose name I just iioav forget. 1 have never seen him, but never 
have I heard any complaint against him ; on the contrary, I have on severul occasion! 
heaid him well spoken of. » 
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Do you not consider that a planter who treated his ryots well 
would be better served, and would thereby be a gainer ? 

I do think so ; but I do not mean to say, that a planter who docs not oppress will 
soon get rich, because il‘ he dues nut oppress nt all the work won't pay. 

Is it then your deliberate opinion, that under the past system, 
no Indigo Planter could get on without practising oj)prcssion ? 

Decidedly so; if the planter wi'^hes to act ns much indi;^ro as liq, makes up his 
mind for, be must oppress, except he has all mj cultivation. ‘ 

lias tlie planter generally much influence over the Police, or are 
Police afraid of the })lanter ? 

Doth ; the planter has much influence over the Police, and the Police are sore 
afraid of the planter. T have known several Darogas, who were justly inclined, but 
who did wrunp; through fear of the planters. 

Why should the Daroga be afraid of the planter ? 

Because the planter may make ill reports of him to the Magistrate, and he may 
he dismissed. * 


llev. G. G. Ciifhhrrty Secretary to the Church Missionary Society, 
Calcutta, called in, and examined on oath.* 

Did you not, some years ago, take part in a discussion on the 
cultivation, and, if so, state wltat led you to do so ? 

Yes, in the year 1850 ; wliat immediately led to (be discussion at tint time 
was a violent and abusive attach l)y a certain planicr n])on me and others, for statc- 
ment.^;, incorrectly reported to have been made at a iMissionary Conference in Cal- 
cutla ; but previous to that time 1 had felt compelled by a conscientious feeling of 
dvsiieof duty to help people in distress, to take an interest in the snltjcct. 1 may 
mention here that in my annual visits to the Kis!ina_Kl)ur (li>ti-iet, as 1 .''tup[)cd at tlie 
various Mission stations, the ryots, chiefly Christians, hearing thci'O was a ila/iil) from 
Calcutta there, used to ionic and state (heir grievaitres arising from indigo. This wa.s 
done /row year to year, and I was imploiied dy the rnopi-n to try and do something 
for tlK'ir relief. I told them agaiti ami again tint 1 had no power to help them, but 
they did not seem disposed to believe it. My IVIissionary fiiends aKo urged-'me tf> 
do something either with inlliiential parties here, or thi'ough the press. Tlius partly 
constrained, by my own feebng.s, and partly 4)v the nigent entreaties of both these 
parties. I was anxious to do something if possible. 

In 18o6 was there any excitement among the ryots, similar to 
that which now iirevails ? 

Not by any means so great. 

Was there the same discontent? 

Yes, mubh the same, but it was not so plainly manifested by open acts. 

Wlien you first became acquainted witli the country in 1846 was 
there the same feeling? 

Yes, I believe tlicrc was a feeling of hatred to the cultivation of indigo. 

Then the feeling has always been the same since you were first 
acquainted with the country ? 

J think it has been always much the same; but it to be Aiore intense 

7 ?,ov, because it has been exhibited by open demonstrations. 

♦ Bengal Indigo Commi.s.sion Report, pp. 1G3. Fast India Indigo Commission, House 
of Common’s Returns, pp, lOU, 
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Then are the Commission clearly to uiulerstaiid, that under the 
^present system the ryot is not a tree agent ? 
a general rule, he is noL 

Would you please to state more fully to the Commission the 
reasons which made you take part in the dlscus:^ioll about indigo 
4n 1856 ? 

I niontior.od some the other day, and will now add two or lliree more bcarin.i; 
Ion my own particular work. Our iMls^onaiie.s make extensive prcachme; toms in the 
[cold weather, and almost always send their journals to nie; and I l<.und tie(|uent 
mention of this kind of experience. On reaching a village, where they were nut 
known, and beginning to preach, the peojde used to ask them— “ Is t/our that 

of Neel Sdhih.s ( Indv^n rhniters ) hecauae if it ?s', lee wish to hare nothin'^ to do with 
it on aecovnt of the h'le.sh (trouble, mrsenj) ivhich they iit/hct upon >/.v.” Again, they 
have said, “you ]n'ofess to be our ti lends, and to come here to speak to us for our 
benetit, show'u^ that you are so by dehcering us/rom the.se troubles and then we wdl 
hear yunl' Further, what we desire to see in our Christians and in the native pea- 
santry, gencrallv, i>, an independent .spirit, an ability to .stand on their own leg.s, a.s it 
teerei It seems to me, that tlm connee.tion of ryofs with indigo ]danting tends to 
repi'es.s that .spirit', and fui ther still it is found in a thousand instances most ditlicult 
to improve the moral eondition of a people, whose .social condition i.s e.itrenicly Ion; ; 
and hence Christian }jhilanthrophists in Eiighuid, such a.s Lord Shaftesbmy, aim at 
raising the physical and social eomlition of the poorer classes, whil.st seeking to bene- 
fit them religiously, and we have thought that the poverty, distres.s, and nnsetfledness 
of mind, wliieh the people complain of in indigo di.striets, stand in the way of their 
moral improvement, and their attention to religion : to use an ea.sterii provcib, '■''An 
empty belly has no cars." 

Have you seen any of the ryots who have arrived from tlie dis- 
turbed districts, and can you say whether or not any persons have 
tutored these ryots as to their mode ot‘ giving evidence? — 

I liayc seen many of them. On the first occasion wlien they came down, liear- 
ing they were at our iMi^^io^.lry Slation at Calcutta I went to S(‘e them. T’hey were 
Borne hundreds in number ; there was no attempt made then to tutor them. The 
desire was to ascertain what they had to say, and for that jmrpose I hey were ])laee(l 
in groups, say five to ten ])er.sons from the same neighbourhood, with a native taking 
d()wn an abstract of their statements. I think I .should have heard of any of the 
Missionaries attempting to tutor them, and 1 have not heard of it. In fiiet it woidd 
have been impossible to “ cram” as the newspapers allege, from one to two thousimd 
men, which was .about their number in Calcutta at tlie time. Furl her, there was no 
iieces.sity tor it, as tliey were already cram-full, so to speak, with their own grievan- 
ces, such as you lie.ir in most parts of Jiengal. And thirdlv, when the men wJiose 
evidence was actually taken were selected, I saw the Presiuont of tliis Commission 
selecting them from their intelligent looks, their difference of caste, and Pieir residen- 
ces in dilferent parts of country, so a.s to represent all classes of the peasantry. 

Have you from facts brought to your knowledge formed any opi- 
nion as to the causes of the late excitement? 

^ I have stated already that the people were decidedly and bitterly liostile to 
indigo cultivation, (several years ago I learnt from persons in constant communi- 
cation with the ryots, that they were in a state of extreme irritation and readij to 
break forth at any moment and on any incitement. 1 think, that incitement <'ame 
<piite unintentionally from the pre.sent Lieutenant-dovernor, from some remarks 
made by him ^hen visiting Kishnaghur in 1859, to the etlect that the ryof.-, should 
be left //-Cl? to cultivate indigo or not as they chose. Tlie excitement caused by this 
was strengthened by the letter addressed to Mr, (irote on the subject by the Olliciat- 
ing Secretary to the Government of Bengal in October 1859, about a complnint again.st 

fie olanter ot ^ — . Xhis led the ryots to believe, that the G()vermm‘nt%ere 

n theu: side, aud iu favour of their refusing to cultivate indigo. I think it likely too. 
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that the people had taken a lesson from previous political events in this country, 
not only the mutiny, but the Sonthal rising; a year or two before. The Sonthals had 
been much oppressed by native Mahojnns* they appealed a^jain and a^ain to the 
authorities for protection, but without succcsfi^ v/hich led them to believe that the 
authorities favored their oppressors. TJiey then Resolved to rise aiid right their own 
wrongs. They did so. They were of coui'se crushed by British power, but they 
gained their point. They made themselves feared, respected, and attended to. They 
are now a protected people under their own Spt'cial Commissioner (since appointed) 
no man daring to oppress them. 1 think it probable that the people took a hint from 
this. 


The Reverend J. C. Lincke of Kishnaghur, called in, and examined 
on oath Slat May IHdO.f 

Have you perceived any growing dislike of late towards the 
cultivation of indigo on the part of the ryots; and if so, can you 
state from what causes the disinclination arises ? 

The dislike has always existed, but has greatly Increased of late ; the causes are ^ 
numerous and various indeed. In particular, for the last three years, the ryots have 
told me that the oppression on the part of the planters has been on the increase. 
The ryots say that they have been obliged to pay more attention to the cultivation of 
indigo, ill ploughing, weeding, &c. for the lust 3 years than formerly, to the detriment 
of their own rice crops as they are not allowed to attend to their own lands till the 
indigo sowing is finished. The time for sowing rice and indigo comes together, and 
although the ryot may manage to sow a little rice, yet as no time is given them to 
weed it, the ci-op seriously suffers. Also they complain very much of being obliged 
to sow more land than they formerly did. 

About 3 or 4 years ago, either in 1856 or 1857, a number of cattle had been 
taken away belonging to Christians in the neighbouring village during the day time ; 
the people came and complained to me, and I wrote to the planter remonstrating, 
lie in reply said, I had been misinformed, whereupon I replied with a statpment of 
the names of the people who had taken the cattle away, such as factory servants and 
lattials. Failing redress, I wrote to the proprietor some of the cattle have only 
receiilly been got back by accident. And the second instance is this : cattle had 
again been taken away from another village, the Zemindar of which village wHote to 
me, asking me to sec what I coulil do. I have that letter to this day, as also the 
statement-of the chowkedar, as well as of the burkundazes stationed at a pharee-X I could 
do nothing witli the planter, so the zemindar made a comj)laint to the Daroga or the 
Magistrate, I don’t recollect which. The Daroga came, but unfortunately fell into 
the hands of the wrong party; he made a statement contrary to the zemindar’s 
statement, consequently ^he case was dropped. 1 believe the zemindars statement to^ 
be true from the tenor of the conversation I had with the ryots with wliom I spoke, 
but I cannot say that they were the actual sufferers; in this case I did not write to 
the planter. The zemindar, the chowkedar, and burkundazes agreeing together iu 
the tenor of the conversation with the ryots, made me believe this statement to be 
true. As regards beating, at the time the cattle were carried off two men were 
beaten by the factory people, because they tried to prevent their cattle being taken 
away ; these two men were carried oil’ too, and were not seen from the 18th March 
to the Slat May; I remember the cireuinstanco well, as they were two of my Chris- 
tians. When they came back, I saw scars on the head of one of them where the hair 
had not grown. The other was an old man, and was not beaten quite so severely ; 
he had a wound behind his ear. The younger of tlie two told me the names of the 
various factories to which they were carried, and could point them out| if necessary. 
They were first hound by both hands, afterwards by one hand, and then witli a rope 

* Small Merchants and money lenders. 

■j" Bengal Indigo Commissioner Report p. p. 77. East India Indigo Commission, House 
of Commons’ Return pp. 48. i Police Station, 
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round their ivaist. In this instance also I wrote at once to the planter, bog^ino; him 
as their Ihistor, to set them tree. Their families saul we don’t care about the cattle, 
restore us our husband and father. I said I wrote to the planter, but got no answer; 
this occurred in 185G (►r 1857. 

When tliere is a dispute betivcen planter and zemindar, the ryot invariably 
Sliders. In connection with this dispute for two .mk cessive years, a cordon was 
Irawu or perhaps for two months, more at a time, between the planter’s and the 
teniiiidar’s village, and all communication was stopped between tlu'iu. 'riiere was a 
arge kout in the zemindar’s village, and a small one in the planters ami ])eople could 
lot jiass from one hdnt to another ; our Christians, living in those villages, were not 
iHoived to come to Church. Two Christians who were coming to a saeramcntal meeting 
vere stopped in the way, taken to the village cuteherry and abused, and tlien to (he 
’.ictory, which is about two miles distant, and back to the village; they wore then 
.lid under a fine of 25 rupees ; but having no money my catechist became security, 
mt the fine w.is never reipiircd to bo paid ; I paid a rupee to the panhi with my owu 
lands as his fee lor seizing the people instead of their paying tlK'iusclves. 'I’hey were 
arrlcd through my vill.ige in eJiarge of four Infftah and om* eliowkidar who threaten- 
'd them, that if they ventured to .speak, they ivoidd be s{>eared ; there was no com- 
ilaint made to the ^Magistrate. I wrote to the ])lanter on the ease, and die'iged 
11 ' would not allow Hieh tieatment; lie replied that he w;is very busy in jiarlJng 
idigo, but would empilre into it. i reminded him of it afterwards, but no notice 

k. is ever taken of it. 

Is there neither Law nor Police in tliat country, to which you 
oukl apply for protection against such proceedings? 

Tliore are both law and authorities in the country ; but in the first place, the 
vots Ikim' not inoiiov to prosecute; secondly., they are* afraid to be way-laid; and 
(//•('//y, they have very seldom got justice done them. 

\Vill you jilcase return to the instances rcfeiTed to in my last 
iiestion ? 

I know anotlicr case of kidnapping; this happened on Easter Snndav two years 

l. O. At that time the planter was anxious to raise a cntelierry in one of the ztunin- 
u’s vill;^,r('s, and went with a large Ibree with every thing prepared to do it, but lie 
.IS lvsl^tt'd hv fill' zemindar’s people. On that occasion a (lovernment eliowkidar 
id In', son \yci(‘ taken away; in about 8 months they r(*-a])])e-ired, but 1 did not see 
:nni 041 their reliini. On the same oeeasion tliere was one house burnt down, and 
tii'i-s looted ; r vyas on the spot two days after when tin; Oaroga went to make a 

ri'port; T saw things of small value strewed about which hail been tlirowu away by 
the ; 1 ^aw the ruined homestead. The Magistrate investigated the case 
Inmsclf and lound both p.artles guilty ; both parties were fmed^and imprisoned. It 
i would appear the ^Magistrate judged the ease as one of double atli-ay, but my belief 
j IS tliat it was an att.aek by the planter against the zemindar^ and a defence by the 
f Zemindar. 'J’lie planter’s people complained that thehoii'.e burned down was their cut- 
cherry, and that :i m.m liad been killed. 1 know that there was no cutclierry, and I lie- 
iieve no one was killed. 1 have had no complaints made to me about outrages on women. 

Then, on the whole, you have no reason to believe that such 
things ever occurred? 

, No ; that is, nothing has come to my personal knowledge. 

^ ^ If such a thing liad occurred, do you not consider that with your 
intimate knowledge of the ryots, it would have come to your notice? 

/ / think it would have come to my notice^ as they are most careful not to speak 

on such subjeefi ; once known that any thing had happened to their women, their caste 
would he gone. on > 

"Were you in the district at the time when planters were appoint- 
. Honorary Magistrates, and can you give ua an idea of the imprCB- 
sion which that measure produced? 
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I was tliero at the time ; the impression was verv unfavniirnhle amon*^ the ryots ; 
their expression was, “ lu/w they have made the wolf the shepherd of the sheepC 

On the whole, tlo you think the ryota better off in respect to 
house, clothing, and food on the estates hfld by zemindars, or on es- 
tates lield by planters ? 

I have observed no dlfTerenrc ; but in the Burdwan district T tliink the villages 
are mii(*h better; tliere are more pwr/doi houses, than in Kishnai^ur. In Klslinngnr 
yon must go a long way to see a pucka Iionse, except what belongs to zemindars^ a 
Govcniutent serv((nt^ or the servant of a factory. 

Tlien within the last six months have the ryots generally mention- 
ed freely in conversation to you their objections to cultivate? — 

As 1 h avo ^said bc'fore the objections are notliing new, but have gradually gone 
on increasing. But since the time the Queen took the 'Government, they have been 
hoping for release, and as there is such a unity amongst them as has never oeeuri’ed 
before, they think it is from God., and that the time of relief is at hand, and they 
also look to this (Joininission with great hope ; but if they should be disappointed, 
none ran tell iidiat will he the consequences. 

Upon what ohjecdon did the ryots chiefly lay stress? 

'Phey say “there is injustice in this, there is injustice in that, in fact injustice in 
the indiu;o proceedings from heg inning to eiar ; and in addition to this, they have got 
a special and increased dislike to it. 

Have you any reason to believe that influence from without has 
been applied to the ryots? 

No, I don’t know of anv, nor do I believe this. 

To say nothing of the personal conduct of the planter, do you 
thiidc that the' Indigo Planters’ system, as it now exists, is favorable 
to the progress of Missions? 

No, I do not think so : on the contrary I think it unftcorahle. 

Do you consider that the Magistrate has taken adequate notice 
of the com[)laints of the ryots? 

No, I do not think so. 

Do .you believe that the Magistrates ever entertain any prejudice 
against the planter ? 

7 know of no instance. 

Rev. F. Schurr, Church Missionary of Kishnaglinr, called in and 
examined on oath, 28th May 1860."^ 

Witntjss deposed. 

Since I have had charge of Ivhpnsdanga (eleven yenrs ago) the cultivation of 
in ligo by t'liri.stl:m ryots has considerably increased, but I am uot aware of one in- 
stance III winch the ryot has taken the advances of his own acconl. 'I'liey have been 
induced fivst by my persuasion, in order to live peUceably with our neighbour, as the 
planter was liolding the lease of the land, and gradually a few new men were told 
that they 7M7/,s^ cultivate indigo; the condition was that if they did not cultivate 
indigo, they would not be allowed to cultivate their own lands for any othe^^ crops. 

Can you state if there are any other causes which have made 
the ryots more averse to sow than they were before ? 

* Bengal Indigo Commission Ueport, pp, 63. House of Commons East Indigo Com* 
mi«sion Keturu, pp. 33. 
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The chief cause is that the cultivation of indijro is very iinprofitahle to thdni, on 
which acc(uiut the planters are under the neees^ily of rrsortim^ to cninpnhiou^ such 
as tlircateiiin^ them with withholdiuLT their lauds for other crops ; or alxiuclinj^ their 
cattle; or lining them ; or them w the /’oi'/ouv/.v one such iuslauce 1 

have seen with mv own eyes, 1 reltr to a case ol abducting cattle, or beating the 
ryots. i\ry own Christians have b(‘en threatened twice with the loss of their lauds for 
ciiUivntiii^r othet crops. In one case the European ^Vssistant told me liimselti that it 
ivas the planter’s intention to do so. Two or thri’c days after I heard from my cate- 
chist that the propnefor had (adled upon the Hindoo ryots who hold junnnas (rented 
lands) ami demanded of them the withholding of their lands from tlic Christian ryots. 

I remember an instance of a Christian who had been living within tin* — 

concern; his son being in my cmjdoy, the whole family were anxious to settle 

at Ka[iasdanga, and so left their old abode. The Manager of the -‘concern 

dtMu.imled that tin' man should sow a (piantlty of indigo for which he had rc(',eivi‘ 1 
advam'cs, which the ryot ohjected to do, stating his willingness to cultivate the same 

(pianlity of land it» tin*— concern, and that his name and debt only should 

h(' transferred. This at lirst not being acceptable to the planter, one Sunday morning 

when all the (’hiistian.s were assembled in church, some of the factor'/ 

servants (didw'fed that (diri'^tian's cattle from the fe/ds and took them towards 

. The cow-hoys running in gave notice, and all the Christians ran out and 

rescued the cattle ; I was just then on a visit to the Ki.>>huaghur Station for two or 
three da)s, wlum I roeeived information of it on Sunday evening, 1 immediately re- 
turned home on iMondav morning, and found the case as 1 had been infoianed. I\Iy 
friends informed the IM.igistr.ite of Kidmaghnr of the ocenrrenee, who showed Ids 
widingncss immediately to alfonl redress, but I considered it more in aceordama* with 
Christian doetiine and practice to speak first personally to the planter, who, admitting 
ail the faets, apologized to tno, and granted the transfer of the advames ami 
debt to the factory. In July 1850, some seven men, Christians, re- 

ceived advances for carts to carry indigo. 'Flic (diristians desired tlie planter and 
<lewan or gomaslita before beginning their work to give them receipts, viz. hat. ehif- 
//c.v, till’ their daily woik, which was agreinl to. ^riioy went tiir some days to tlndr 
w’ork and they received their receipts, but the servants began to make (‘xciises, and 
llu'y (li(J not receive the receipts regidailv; whereupon the Chii.stians stated that 
they could not carry imligo any more unless the contract was ailiuM-cd to hv the 
planter’s people by giving them tlieir regular hat chif/ies; the goimc'hla came tome 
aiidl reipicsted him to procure the receipts for the ('hrislians, promising that if ho 
hroug4it t'lem on that day, in the evening, the Chii^tians should Inltil their eoiitiaets, 
and iiiv'M'h Would see tlunn do it. The following morning, (fJnly 51.st 185()) the hat 
chitties did not come, nor did the (iliri.stians go to cany Indigo, hut an <//////t'eam(‘ and 
told tlie Christians that that day their cattle wonhl he taken away. I dishelie\cd the 
statement, saying, “ that no such tiling could be done to ibem.* IJnt at 4 p. m wdien 
I Was writing at, my desk, two or three men came running in, saying that, the Jatltah 
had taken the (’hristians’ cattle away. As it had been so ot^en asserted tliat Misslon- 
aiies listened only to false stoi-ies of natives, 1 had my liorsc immediately saddled joid 
rode out in the direction of tlie factory. Xear the bazar, [ overtook .some thiitij-Jiee 
head of cattle, and wlien the clubmen saw me, they ran away and f rode round l!,e 
held and turned them back; some of the Clirl.stlans rnmiing after mi' tWok tin* cattle 
home; I was then told that aiioflicr herd was coming up from the liver side di iveii 
by luttials, J rode in tliat diiection and close to my <kiy school, the cattle came up, 
some etghtfj head. T rode along, and an amin with some eight lathals was in ihi‘ 
rear of the herd. Immediately he saw me, the amm called out khai ra rahof stand! 

Sahibkc //mro,” beat the Sahib', twice he n^ed these woids; 1 had only gone out 
to be an eye-witness, so 1 called out ami dehhiyaehif or, I liave .seen it, tnrneil my 
horse round and galloped away, and I au\ io\d one of the latlatls aUemplf d to 
take hold oJ%the bridle of my horse, and to amt a blow at me, whicli tell on tlie Mce. 
uetuiiiing home, I wrote to the planter briefly stating wliat had happened, and lie 
returned rather a sharp reply, telling me to mind my own business. I immediately 
wrote oil to the Magistrate, who promised to send out the Ao/?ca/f or Town iJaroga 
as soon as he could get bearers. The cattle were taken away on Thursday ; the 
Uaroga arrived on Saturday morning. 
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‘As to fines 1 cannot recollect a case of this nature occurring anion^ my Christi- 
ans, but I have generally heard complaints -when preaching in tiie villages, of heavy 
fines haying been inflicted: I mtike no enquiries of their sufferings or the injustice and 
oppression practised towards them ; but when preaching or. speaking to them about 
justice, kindness, holniess, chanty, SfC., the villagers frequently speak of the wrongs 
which they suffer from the indigo system. 

Some twelve years ago I paid a visit to Missionary, and at breakfast time, he 
spoke to hia wife ol'the outrages of the neighbouring planter and of his threat ofburn- 
ing down a certain village; at that time 1 was astonished to hear of such things 
occurring, and after breakfast, we both went to the top of the house, where he point- 
ed out to me the direction of the village and I saw the smoke arising ; I think it 
was in the cold season ; I was new to the country and did not understand these 
things. I have no personal knowledge of pulling down houses ; but I remember 
one case in particular about a haat; T was then living in a tent for some days, and 
people pointed out to me where a good many shops and houses were standing, and 
affirmed that a certain planter had burned down the place. They did assign a 
reason, but I forget it, as it is so long ago now. A few miles from that place where 
I happened to pitch my tent, I saw anotlier village with the vestiges of very res-- 
pectuhle houses, wliich had evidently been inhabited by prosperous ryols ; I was 
also told that the })iantGr had desolated the place, because the ryots 'would not agree ’’ 
to his terms ; it had the appearance of having been once a prosperous villagi*. 
i know no instance of any outrages on women to my personal knowledge ; no one 
has cvei' complained to me of the abduction of his wile or daughter; but only a few 
days ago the lyots of one village said in my presence, » we will tell the Commis- 
sioners what ojipression they have practised on our women.” 

Another circumstances has, I think, given the ryots courage to bring their 
grievances to the notice of the authorities. The ryots of one viljage complained to 
the Magistrate of Kishnaghur about the hard conditions they were placed under to 
the planters. Gradually several villages joined, and the movement having begun, 
before the time of imiking advances, the Magistrate released tliem from the obliga- 
tion to cultivate indigoybrc/Zi/^, This spread like wild-fire among the indigo ryots, 
and petition upon petition was poured into the Magistrate’s Com t. Aperwuunu-^ 
not theperwanna Avhich has been so much discussed— was placarded by the Magis- 
trate of the Sub-division. This encouraged the ryots to petition the Magistrate for 
redress. . ^ ° 


you state what is the nature of the advice you have been, 
giving to the ryots regarding the indigo question ? 

passing of the Summary Act, 1 .advised the ryots in my neif^^hbour- 
hood to suomit quietly and patiently to the planters, and by no means to connnit any 
outrage or any illegaUct, and to carry their grievances to God; but in case they 
should be unable to forbear any longer, they should respectfully represent their 
hardships to the coustituted authorities ; and the ryots have done so. 

Supposing the cultivation of Indigo is in itself unprofitable to the 
ryot, does not the planter offer the ryot various collateral advantao*es, 
which, on ihe whole, might make it worth his wliile to sow ? ” 


at present existin^^ in a few cases; in former times 

they had schools In the Mulnatli concern there was a hospital for men and women 
besides the school. There were other schools in the out-villages. ' 

Does not the planter lend suras of money to those ryots who o^ive 
him satisfaction ? c 


Besides the advances I know of none. 

Is It not often a great convenience to the ryot to get the cash 
advances at the very time he wants money ? 

I know positively of a few instances mentioned above in which it was an advan- 
tage ; but now I am not aware of their getting much money in hand in October, when 
the advances are made, and \ think that the ryots would rather be left; alone. 
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On the whole, flo you conskler It possible, that so largo a nuinber 
of ryots eoiild be absolutely forced to cultivate Indigo for such length- 
ened periods, unless at least there were various inducements of some 
kind or other held out to overcame their unwillingness? 

It’ the rvots benefits nnd ])rotecli(tn of tlu* l;i\v, like the lCn;iflisli pea- 
sants or peasantry in Ihirojie, I should it impossible; but (he terror in whieli 

^the rvots have been kept sutlieiently aeeounts Tor tlieir subnus'iion ; liesides that an 
'ernuieous opinion seems long to have existed among tlunn, tliat the {lovernment had 
Sn share in all their jn-oflts/and being loyal siibjeet^ tliey sulnnitted to the present 
diccessity; as soon as they were disabused of that opinion, up they rose. 

At what time did a change in their opinion take place as to the 
interest of the Government in the Indigo concern? 

(iradnallv, for the last six months; light eame upon light, and now they are quite 
sure the (lovernment have no interest, as the Magistrates have given heed to their 
■^complaints. 

Have the ryots imbibed any impression that the Government is 
jiostile to Indigoi eultivation, or that it desires that a fair opportunity 
should be allbrdcd to the ryots? 

T believe the latter (o be the ease: T believe tlio ryots entertain this opinion of 
(lO'sernment that they heneeforth render Indigo eultivation optional^ and treat the 
llongaJi ryots iis free subjects. 

Ill those cases where the ryot has excess of fazil (payment) to re- 
ceive, why docs be take fresh advances? 

lie eannot help himself, d'liore is sueh moral intlucnce brought to bear upon 
liim, that if he refused, [ihysical force would be u])plied. 

Do you think that the planter’s ccstimatc of the balances, and the 
llyot’s cstlniute of the balances would agree ? 

(’i itainly not ; for if the Itiiols hi ought up their losses for rnanij years past, the 
balances against the planter icould be eery henry. 

Are there not many estates, on wliich the Kyots would, notwith- 
skinding au option being allowed to them, and notwithstanding their 
being made perfectly free agents, still continue to cultivate Indigo in 
order to please their landlords ? 

T belic\e they would cultivate a small quantity for a kind, considerate, and just 
landlord. 

^ • 

Are there not many such landlords among tbe*Indigo Planters? 

I believe there arc many among the Indigo Planters who must doei<h‘dly disap- 
prove ot the present system, and if they had it in their power, wouh^ put it on a 
different and inoi'e satisfactory footing, and prove kind, considerate, and just landIoj(i.s 
but individnal/y (hey liave not the power to amend the system. 

Do you consider that adequate notice has been generally taken by 
the Magisterial authorities of the complaints of the liy^ots ? 

I do not think that adequate notice has been taken. I lay stress on the wor(^ 
idc(}uate. 

It hastbeen stated that there has been a strong prejudice in the 
minds of Magistrates against Planters and in favour of the Eyots; as 
Tar as your observations go, do you think this correct? 

I have never known of any such prejudice; I have known Civilians stand up 
for the just rights of the cultivators, which exposed them to the charge of being pre- 

udiced against the Planters. 
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‘ The llvots are now looking f„r the action of froverninent, and confidently expect 
that they will obtain redress of their grievances, bnt tliey declare that if they are 
disappointed, the cnmequences will he terrible. This is not my imagination ; 1 only 
state what 1 have lieard. This feeling does not exist in Kapasdam^a, but I have 
heard of its existence from persons from all paris of the district. ° 


Baboo Tal Choudri of Kanaghat, in ^’uddea, examined on oath 
18tli May 1860.* ' 

If the ryots have, for the last 20 years, been unwilling to sow 
Indigo, how then have they gone on cultivating the plant up'’ to the 
present time ? 

By mnnerons acts of nppre^(slnn and violence, by locking them np in godoivns 
burning their hoitses, beating them, iLc. ° ’ 

You Imve said that you prevented your ryots from sowing Indio-o 
to induee the Planter to take putni and Ijara leases from you” hut (Hd 
you prevent them from doing so on account of their havino' been ill- 
treated by the Planters? 

Yes, I have always told the Planters not to practise oppression, but I was not 
listened to 


Nussi Joardar, inhabitant of Thanna Zillah l^uddea, 

Concern ^ very lately a ))risoner in the Kishnagur Jail, called 

in and examined on oath, 13th July, 1860. f 

Would not it have been better for you to sow Indigo once more 
this year than to have gone to prison? 

I am (pilte unable to sow Indigo any more ; I am ipiite tired of it. The former 
manager used to give us soimdlimg, but since the liielory has got the permanent lease 
lijis not given us a pice. , ’ 

If you never made an agreement, how is it that you lost your 
case, and was sent to prison? ^ 

.The amcen and gave evidence, against me ; I cannot say wlmther the 

dewan did. 'fhe case was tried in P.ietorj, near the Thanna. 

Wdiild^ you^prefer sowing Indigo next year, or going to jirison ? 

No, I woTild not. 1 prefer begging. I have a jumnm of rupees 20-8 at three 
beegulis per rupee of rent. I have not lieen able to cultivate it, as I have been in 
jirison, and my sons areUiot grown up, and I have no relations, and 1 could not rnalej 
any arrangements as I was in jail. 

How have you got out of jail, has your lime expired or how ? 

My fatlier-in-law sold two milch cows, two hullochs, goats, and fowls, and scraped 
together fifi rupees, of whicdi liere is the receipt. ^ 

Now you arc going liome, what is it your Intention to do ? 

I shall have to work as a day labourer, I have no other means. 

Chunder Chose (caste inhabitant of Thanna— -at 

present a resident of the jail of Nuddea, called in atid examined 
on oath 13tli July, 1860.J 

Wilness deposed as follows: 

Formerly there used to bo some justice in Indigo, and men used to be well 
♦ Indigo Commissiou, pp. 11. f Indigo Commi.ssion, pp. 50. t ludigo Commission, pp. 51. 
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pm.l. I hiivo hoainl so from my father ami mother. Xow there is no jmtice. T lioarcl 
in ihialgKH last that there was an order that those who had ])leasiire in Jndin^o, miirhfc 
sdw it hut as I had no pleasure in Indicfo I didn’t sow. Wo liavo no C)(!toher 
sowin;.’s in our part of the country. 1 pi esonfod a petition to the Magistrate saying 
I did not widi to sow. About a m^uitli aftm-wards, the peon took me to the (.'ouit, 
and I was asked wliy I broke my <-ontraet. The amin and gave evidence 
against me, mv witnesses to tlie contrary were not helleveil. I was east in damages in 
the sum of .‘hi rupees I used to sow two beegalis and live cottas with Fndigo. ^ly 
brother's sharelioldcrs liave run away, my son is very young and can’t work. I Avas 
the elder biMtlier, and I used to mana^.‘ matters, and my brother would not allow me 
to plough. I can road and write a little. My father-iti-huv is d(‘ad, ami (Ikm-c is no 
one to take me out of prison. It is better f should remain in ])i isoii. 1 .^liall have 
souK’thing to eat. T Avas taken away like Seeta, the Avile of Rama, by the Magis- 
trate lhave 14 days left of my sentence, and I have only tivo old coavs, not Avoith 
three rupce.s. 


Budduu Mandal, (ottste inluibitaiit of Thannti 

Zillah Niidden, Concern , viTy lately a pri.'^oner in the Kish- 

' na^ur Jail, called in and examined on oath, 14th July, 1860.* 

Witness deposed as follows : 

We made a petition, scAa'ral of us, to the IMagistrnte in Vhah^un^ Avhereupon Ave 
Avero told that it av.I'. ojitional to soav Indigo. In Bdistfkh , 1 av.is .sued by th(‘ liictory 
tSihih for bre.'ich of contract. The (tmb/, and /uAvV/g//* gave evidence against me. 

]\rv cAldl'Mce to th(* contrary was, that I had not been to the liictory and nut received 
any aibaiices, but it Avas not believed. 


Dndh Mnllichy inliabitant of Thannah Zillah N’nddca. 

Factory Concern, called in and examined on oath, 14th 

July, isGO.t 

Have you sown Indigo tbia year, and if so, wliat lia.s happened ? 

.Mv story is as folhnvs : My father Avas a .servant of the factory, after his death 
tlu'y sent for mo and gave me a jihiee of tdkiJ^tr. ]\ly father was sird/ir of tlio 
nii’<(h<i(b I served as t((h(l<rir for 22 years. 1 Avas told to give evidence in u (aiso 

about -• but I r(‘fiis.‘d to do so. In PfoUgitu^ they scut tor me and tmml 

nu! lot) rupees, Avhleh I realized by the sale of cattle. I jiresonted a petition t6 the 
jMagistrato on the 4th of riialguti .saying T would give up my situation, f d'hiui 1 
was sued for brcaeli of contract in (Itditro^ but the factory did not pro.secnte the case. 
T have been beaten at the factory and the marks are still on me.* Abo they have cut 
down all my bamboos. Tiie factory broke up 7 beegahs of my lieelaud.s ami sowed it 
j^itli Indigo. ^ 

Panju^ Mnlla, inliabitnnt of Thanmi Zilltdi Xuddea, 

iMictoiy Concern, at present a resident in the Ivislinagiir 

Jail, called in and examined on oath, 14th July, 1860.J: 

Witness deposed as follows : 

I could not .sow on account of the inin.stice. f h.adsown in the previous Baisahh. 
^ understood that there was .an order of Government that those who had not entered 
into an agreement need not soav, and as 1 had always sown by compulaioii, I would not 
SOAV any more. 

Would* not it have been better for you to sow this year, instead 
of going to prison ? 


* Indigo Commission, pp. 51. 

t Indigo Comnu..ion, pp. 51, . Comuii«,ioD, pp. 52. 
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.No, I would rather be killed with bullets^ and have mij throat cut^ than sow 
Indigo. 


Ckundra Nath SircoTy resident of — j Ziilah Niiddea, called in, 

and examined on oath, 26t!i May, I860.* 

How did you loose possession of your rjanti jumrna ? 

Mr ,the,]\Iiinagcr of tlio indigo eimcern, is the zemindar of my village 

gauti U n monrasi (i. e. fixed and here(lit:iry) of 114 rupees; it is a very 

old one. Mr. and his naihs sent for iik; and a.sked for more rents at the rate of 

"2 rupees additional a hcegah; in some instances 1 rupee ; in others 8 annas; in others 

even so much as 2 rupees 8 annas. 1 did not a;»ree to this, on which JNIr. 

ordered me tube k(}pt 2 days in ii godown ; I was so kept for 2 days under luekand hey 

with a jemadar at the g.ite. d’wo days afterwards iNIr. sent for me, and 1 from 

distress said, “let me go home and see what the otiicrs say 1 W(‘nt and remained 

<‘.one(*ah‘d About 10 days aftei'wards, Mr. sent 25 laftuds^ i. e. armed men, 

but as 1 was in the hal)it of oomu'aling myself in another person’s house, they could 
not find me. They surrounded my own house, but I fled to Nuddea; this was in 
1204, Jlougali year. I ])referred a complaint to the IMagistrati' ; tlu* Magistrate^ 
became and said “ ymi are come to complain against a Iiah/in." He then 

told me to point out my witnesses, which 1 eouhrnt do /or /car ; ! could not go to 
the village, as it was beset Avith latbul.i ; so my case en(led in nothing, and I was 
unable ti; sue for re-possesdon cltlierin the Civil or ('riminal Court, 

Had you any dis])ute about indigo witli Mr, 

1 have no ploughs of ruy own, but IVIr. use<l to sow indigo in my fields 

and not pay me mi/ rent; this was Avhen 1 still had po^^e^^ion of the iptii/i^f he used to 

soAV by force. Tlirougli fear! was unable to com])lain of this ; i\lr. ’s people 

used to cut down my trees, mango and jack, to burn their brick kilns and to make 
indigo boxes ; I was never paid for them. 

\Vhen did the oppression about Indigo, tliat you liave stated, 
commence ? 

From 12()8 to 12()4, Bengali year, Mr. ’s people used to cut my trees, and 

not pay for them, i. e. for a tree worth ton rupees, I wis p.dd one ripiee ; and fndigo 
nsed to be sown and no rent paid for the land; tdl this oppression has increased by 
degrees. 


Mnddun Mohan Bose, of , Zillali Niiddea, called in and examined 

on oath, 26th May 1860 

«> 

Have you any possessions in your village ? 

1 had ii gnnti jumrna of eighty rupees Avhich Mr. has taken aAvay, because 

1 did not ag^ee to pay a higher rate of rent. The Nnddca llaja’s ancestors had 
given my family a potfa at a very hnv rate, at five annas four pie a beega ; i\Ir. 

wanted me to pay four annas more upon each rupee. I was Avilliiig to pay 

two annas ; but this did not satisfy him. He has also taken away our rent-free lands. 
Mr. prevented me from eolleelingmy rents from my uuder-temmts, and col- 
lected them himself, 1 only complained to ]\Ir. and not to any of the Courts, 

but the Sahib wouldn’t listen to me. Mr. nsed to smv Indigo up to my very 

doors. 

If these ryots do not like to sow liidlgo, why don’t thSy pay up 
their balances and free themselves ? 

The factoT-y won't take them, wc arc not allowed even to speak about it. 

* ludigo Commission, pp. 54. t Small form. t Iiuligo Commission, pp. 55. 
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Did tlifi r 3 ^ots ever speak about it, or did they take the money* in 
r hands to the factory ? 

Snine of my under-tenants have, but the factory would not accept it. 

Why did not the ryots putfit under the Summary Law of 1830. 
pay their money, and be free ? 

Tliey are not aware of the law. 

xVre you afraid to go to your home now ? 

Yc'J, on account of the (‘xjienses of the lattialsy who were used in turning me outy 
which expenses 1 sliall be called upon to pay. 


Ameer MnlUtdi of , Thannali , ZHIah Nuddea, called in, and 

examiaed on oath, 2nd June 1860.’^ 

Have you had any dispute with the factory about indigo, or about 
any lands? 

r Mill i\ About five or six years ni^o, Mr. wanted me to receive 

advances; iii\ is one of .'iS rniiccs Jtimnia (rent); Iliad neither jdough nor biil- 

lock'^, so I did iiut consent. Wlicn pressed f made my c'^inipc and came Immc. 'J'he 

dcwMii of factory came and r;alled on my sons to produce me, 'and on tliis occasion 

th(‘ ilowiiii took mv ti7o sons lirst to , and then to . About four or 

(ivc (bns iifterwar'ls some /.tt/Kth wore sent licadeil by the dewan, and they pulled 
[iown nxy pucka lioinc with (Iiimm* rooms and the wall round the premises and prnndcrcd 
tliret' ol my burns; Imsidcs this they kiiockiMl down live tliatch(‘d or houses ; I 

think it was in the Ihmgiili ^c.ir 12()d or 12()4, 1 Hob in the month of Bhadro, Resides 
[his they netted mv tank of some very large tisii witli which I had stocked it. 'fliov ahf> 
|)lnndi‘red my liousr of all my furniture, tables, eliaiis, chests, brass, utensils, iiti'.(s, 
ke. Wlien I saw the A/7/^/7s, I rail away, and fell down and twisted my foot, sol 

loiild not coiiijilaln. .My two sons were kept in eonfmemeiit In .. After 

bur or fivi* months I got well, but f tlioiight it useless to complain after tliat delay; 
mt now I have complained under the m*w Act in the (k)llectorat(', b(‘eaiiso it ia 
.•heap and easy. 1 laid my suit at 3,084 rupees; I believe I have got a decree. 

^ Wkerii fiiui 3 'oiir lamily now, and what are they doing ? 

My wife, s(‘ven sons, one daughter, and four grandsons are now living on their 
■claflves ill the be^t way they can. 

Do all your ryots always sow indigo willingly ? • 

For fear of being heateiiy they sow. 

* What is the coinlition of your own ryots now ?* 

Having seen the ryots of three other villages seized, they arc all in teiTor. 


lunni Duffndnry inhahitants of , Thannah , near 

Factory, called in and examined on oath, 2nd June 1860. f 

How long have you been in the habit of sowing indigo ? 

My father is a chowkidar and happened one day to .«ce the village 

liming, and being a Police chowkidar, ho raised an out-cry, wheicupon \\\Qi latfinls of 
le fielory string and speared us, and while insensible, set us ou au elephant and took 

s first to tlic factory whei’e wc were kept for about an hour, and then to the — 

icfory. From the — factory, they took me away to some factory, the name of which 

+ Indigo Commission, pp. 97. 
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I don’t know, as this happened in the night. I was always kept in a godown, with 
the door locked. The dewan told us that he would give us regular wages and res- 
tore to us all the property that had been taken away. I and my father were kept 
together, lliey also enjoined me not to make a complaint. 

Did they ever fulfil their engageirfents, and if not, did you com- 
plain ? 

They never gave me anything, but put me off with excuses from time to time, 
so Icomphiincd to the Magistrate of Kishnagur, but I was persuaded by the factory 
people to put in a razinama (withdrawal of the case ) This is about three year* 
ago. 

When you were confined in the godown, what sort of a place 
was it? 

It was a dark room, in which the day and night were the same. 

Was there any window for air ? 

No. 

Did they let you go out for daily exercise ? 

No. 

What food did you get, and* who brought it ? 

I don’t know who the man was, but we used to get some rice in the husk and 
water. The man brought it to me, when there was no one by to see tliat there was a 
prisoner confined. 


Ahadi Mnndal, Christian, inhabitant of , Thannah , near the 

Factory, called in, and examined on oath, 2nd June I860.* 


^ Before the factory got the lease of my village, my cattle were grazin^r on the 
plain one day, when 50 or (>() lattiah came up and were taking them away, when the 
herdsman gave me notice. 1 ran out and remonstrated; they threatened me and 
when I persiste<l in going near them, I was wounded on the head and thic/h of which 
I still bear the marks; my father was also wounded at the same time"; whereupon 

they carried us away first to , thence to , from tliere to’- a,,,! 

thence to . They took me in /Vm/iy/zi, and let me off in Jtfeshtn • fJiey ’took 

cai-e of my wounds, but for eight days did not give me much to eat, after which thev 
fed me; tolerably well, confining me in the drying house. They gave me one full med 
a day and ?noor/d and chera (preparations of rice diied) besides"^ in the eveninfr- thev 
also brought me wiUer to bathe in the godown. In tlic end, the Dewan of the^-^— — 
f.ictory gave me 25 rupees and let me go. I complained to the Mamstrate of Kish 
nagui-, but no order w*as passed on my petition by the JMagistrate. ° 


Why did they give you 25 rupees ? 

They told me that I had suffered a good deal of loss by my cattle bein? taken 
away, ana that I had been wounded; besides which they told me, “ you are a*Ch •’ 
tian and tlipy hoped I wouhl not tel! the Padre Sahib any thing ; ;” but for all thaTl 
thought it necessary to tell the Padre Sahib. 


near the 


Kidin Mimdal, Hindoo, inhabitant of — -, Thannali - 

Factory, called in, and examined on oath, 5th June^l860.f" 

Why did you not complain to the Magistrate ? 

Because the planter tells us that whoever goes to the Magistrate will have 
house pulled down, and be turned out of the village. This year the amm and tahdgir 

* Indigo Commission, pp. 97. f Indigo Commission, pp. m. 
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told me that there was a new law passed, railed mughurer ain^ or the la-w of the 
mallet^ that unless I dug the indigo lands sulliciently deep, I sliould have my head 
beaten with a mallet and indigo sown in it. They said that they had got two laws 
out of the Company; the other law was for breach of contract; both laws are now 
in force. % 

What terms would you require to induce you to sow indigo in 
future, supposing you had perfect freedom of action ? 

On no terms whatever; if I had got twenty, or thirty, even one hundred 
rupees a beegah, I would not sow indigo. The amin and takiilgir said, tliey would 
make our wives and families weed, 

Supposing a zemindar or any person in whose justice you liad 
confidence, asked you to sow indigo, at what price would you do it? 

I would sow indigo for nobody, not even for my father and motlier. 

Alam Biswas, inliabitant of , Thannah Zillah , 

Factory, Concern, called in, and examined on 

, oath, 8th June I860.*' 

Did you sow indigo this year, and if not, wliy not ? 

I did not sow this year, although I have sown before ; I have sown and my 
father and graud-father have sown before me. Last year I sowed two and half 
beegahs ; formerly I used to sow one and a half becgahs ; by degrees the extent has 
been increased; the year I could atlord to fee the servants, it was not increased ; my 
reason for not sowing is that 1 am required to give all my time to the cultivation of 
indigo. This year we heard that it was the order of tlie Queen that ryots were to 
sow indigo or not, as they liked; I did not hear or see it as a written order, but 
every body was ttilking about it. 


Babu Dijaya Govinda Chowdhari, residence , Thannah , 

Zlllal^' , called in, and examined on oath, 11th June 1860.t 

Have you any thing to complain of? 

The factory made an attack on my cutcherry and j)lundered it. Tlie Magistrate 

came in«person to investigate it and he took up his quarters in the factor}/ 

where an European assistant was living. The Magistrate did not pitch his tent, lie 
held cutchen'y in the house for three daijs. My agents and witnesses were not allowed 
to go into the house by the factory servants, as the factory held possession. At last 
tlie Magistrate sent one of his own orderlies to bring njy plaintifi*and his witnesses. 

The Magistrate then returned to and dismissed my case and punished the 

cqpiplainant as for a malicious complaint with six months’ iraprjf oilmen t and 2 * rupees 
fine. 1 appealed and the sentence was reversed, and the fne retunied by the Judge, of 


Mandari Biswas, inhabitant of Baghberla, Thannah *, Zillah 

, Factory, Concern, examined on oath, 11th 

July 1860.J 

Witness deposed as follows ; — 

I used to be in the habit of sowing indigo four or live years ago. I have been 
told to sow this year ever since the month of Agran. 1 didn’t sow this year, because 
1 knew that it •v#ouId take ten rupees to sow two beegahs of indigo, and that for one 
beegah they would take two. Somewhere in Magh or Falgun a perwanua issued from 

♦ Indigo Commission, pp. 129. 
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flio.-- — — _ Thanna to the pui’port that the sowing of indigo was optional. Also I 
presented a petition with twenty or thirty others, to the eflcct that the factory people 
were going to tdke away my cattle. Then out of 200 people in the village, they 
pitched upon me and two others. They produced in Court .a hliatha or book in which, 
they Haul j)iy nnine was, Tliey produced no f^amp paper bearing my name. The 
dawdii and tl.'c planter e.vpiained tliat the stamp was a mere form, and also witnesses 
cann^ forward and said tliat 1 had agreed t(» sow. And I produced witnesses on my 
side to depose to the tact of my liaving .signed no agi’eement. I don’t know the name 
of the officials who tried my case, but 1 was cast in a sum of 1 7 1 rupees, and I have 
heard that two of my houses and four head of cattle were sold, but I understand that 
this only amounted to forty-two or forty-three rupi, and I had nobody to raise the 
i-emainder of the decree for me, as wlio would lend to a man who had no property 
remaining ? 

Would it not have been better for you to have sown this year, 
than go to prison ? 

No, it would not. 

How did you manage to escape from sowing indigo five or six 
years ago ? 

There was a (h’spute between mo and the factory in which one man was wounded, 
and so after that no one of our village sowed any indigo, 

Andai Knlhu^ inhabitant of , Thannali , Concern 

at present a resident of tlie Kishnagur Jail, called in, and examin- 
ed on oath, 14th July 1860.^ 

Didn’t you go to the factory and take money ? 

Ten years ago, 1 went to the factory, and took an advance at two rupi per 
lieogah. Since then 1 received nothing; 1 was imprisoned for breach of contract, 
and my son was imprisoned for an affray. X am a Kulhu and make oil, but I also 
liave a plough and cultivate. 

Would it not have been better this year, to sow Indigo, than have 
to go to prison ? 

No, we only get ten chattah a day whiiffi is not sufficient, i. e. fimr in the morn- 
ing. and six in the evening. Still for all that,* 1 would rather be in prison than sow 
Indigo.. 

JBuddun Chowdari, inhabitant of — ", Thannah , Factory 

^ Concern, at present a resident in the Kishnagur 

Jail, called in^; and examined on oath, 14th July 1860.f ‘ 

Witness deposed as follows ? 

Mv fore-fathers were under agreement to sow Indigo ; I was not. I was made 
to sow by compulsion, and since la,st vear, I parted with my cattle. I was cast in 
damages of 120 rupees for six beegahs of land. I had not a farthing. 

Astul Mundul, inhabitant of , Thannah , Factory , 

Concern , at present a resident of the Kishnagur Jail, 

called ill, and examined on oath, 14th July 1860.J 
Witness deposed as follows : ^ 

I and five others were sued for breach of contract. W e were all cast, but the 

* Indigo Commission, Evidence at Kiehnaghur, pp. 53. 
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others managed to »et the money to^ether^ and thereby jjot off. I was cast in a sum 
ot 110 rupees lor five becgahs and a half. I understood tliat there was an order that 
it was optional with us to sow or not to sow, and as I considered that 1 was not under 
a<Treenient, I did not sow. My cattle and property have been sold and realized only 
thirty-two rupees, and I lie in prison for the balance. 1 heard that my property had 
been sold from some vilhi'jjers who came here ; I was sent oil to prison as soon as the 
decree was passed against me. 

Did not Mr. Furlong with the Coinmlssionor ot the division go to 
the jail, and offer to forego his claim, if you would sow ? 

Yes, sometime ago we were called into the cuftdierry and told to sow a little 
Indifro and so get our rcdcase, but we said, we would rather be killed with bullets^ 
than sow again. We thought that some Sahibs wouhl come up from Calcutta and 
release us. — ^ 

The Hon’ble Asldeg FaUii, at present Magistrate, Collector, and 
Salt Agent, Cuttack, 2l3t Jnly, 1860.* 

Witness deposed as follows: — 

I was first appointed Ass^^tant IMagistrate and Collector of Itajshahyc, and, for 
a short time, had charge of the Snb-division of Nattore in that district; T was tlicn 
appointed to the Sub-division of Aiirungahad in the distinct of Moorshedabad T was 
then employed on special duty, and then made Deputy Commissioner of the Sontiial 
ror"uimahs, and was next appointed to he Magi^trate and Collector of Baraset. 
Thep I officiated as Junior Secretary to the Board of llevonne, and this year I joined 
my appointment as officiating Magistrate and Collector an<l Salt Agent of Cuttack. 

i always endeavour to mix an much as I could with the people., to asccriain tlnur 
views upon all subjects ; and, in the districts of Rajsliahye, Moorshedabad and Baraset, 
I had ample opportunities of ascertaining, both from the natives and the planters, the 

working of the system. ^ ^ 

:My oiunion is that witli the exception of lactones winch liave a large extent ot 

lands cultivated, Indigo culti\ation is in no instance the result office agency, 
but that it is always compuhory. 

Will you state to the Commission a's fully as you can, the facts, 
proofs, or reasons which have induced you to hold this belief? ^ 

First, I believe it to be unprojilnble, and therefore I cannot believe that any 
ryot«would consent to take up that cultivation, involving as it does serious pecu- 
*niary loss to himself; secondly it involves an amount of harassing interference 
to\vhich no free agent would subject himself; thirdly, from a considepition of the 
acts of violence to which the I’ianters liave throughout been compelled to resort 
io keep up this cultivation as proved by the Criminal Records of Bengal ; fourthly, 
li'om the admissions of the Planters themselves that if the ryots were free agents, they 
would not cultivate Imligo; fifthly, the necessity under whi^di the Planters state them- 
selves to he of spending large sums in the purchase of Zeminda'ries and other descri[)-' 
tions of rights, giving them territorial influence and powers of compuLwn, without 
which they vvoiihi be^unable to procure tlie cultivation of Indigo ; sixthly, the stalc- 
ments of ryots and i\ic: people generally in the district in which I have bi;cn ; seventhly 
the fjict, that as soon as the ryots became aware of the fact that thev were by law and 

practically free agents, they to continue the cultivation. 

^ I be" to hand in an abstract of forty-nine serious cases oi' murder, homicide, riot, 
arson, dacoity, plunder and kidnapping, wliich have occiiiTcd fiom the year 1830 to 
1859,' some of which I have taken from records which came before me during my 
incumbency ; others from printed Nizamut reports, and all from authenticated jmpers 
I also give a file of heinous cases connected with the cultivation ot indigo, which 
occurred previous to the year 1810, with a view of showing that on the commencement 
of the system of private trade in the interior of the country, these acts ot violence 
were resorted to, and in consequence of tliose acts, five Europeans were punished, 
and deported Irom the country : and the Government, in a Circular Order of the 
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20th Jwly 1810, considered it necessary to warn the Mngistrates, to check the system 
of forcing the cultivation by means of advances on ryots. 

These cases do not m awy way re)>resent the total amount of such outrages that 
have been coininitted during the period embraced. The greater part of the selected 
cases of which an abstract has been given are only ^those of so serious a nature as 
necessitated a reference to the Sudder Court either on account of the severity of the 
penalty involved or in aj)peal on points of law. My own opinion is that not one tithe 
of the offences actually committed ever came before any Court at all; of those wliich 
ui'c actually brought up by the Tolice very many arc disposed of by the Magistrate 
liimself ; anotliers of a more serious nature are decided by the Sessions Court without 
reference to the Nlzarnut. 

I believe that deeds of the violence of those noted in the abstract filed are not 
frequent, but still they are such, as to keep up and pei-petuate a feeling of tetrorism 
without which, in my ojiinion, the cultivation of Indigo could not he can led on for 
one day. Any act of great violence, committed in any district, such for instance, as 

the attack of the village of , in the disti-ict of liajshahye, in the concern 

of Messrs. in which three villages were gutted, three cultivators killed, 

and six wounded, would be enough to strike terror into the hearts of the ryots, in that 
part of the country for many years to come, and it is only when the ryots have for- 
gotten such acts as these, that any fresh violence of this sort is neccssai-y 

Wlien I went to the Suh-divisioii I found that it was the custom 

to carry off the cattle of the i-yots who would not sow Indigo, Jt having been broimht 
to my notice that a great deal of suffering was occasioned to the ryots, by the sale 
of their cattle in the previous year, I instituted enquiries and having ascertained one 
of the places in whicli the cattle were kept, 1 sent out a party of Tolice, and released 
from one of the out-lactories about 2 or ffOO head of cattle wliich even when brought 
to my own house the ryots through fear of the Planter were afraid for several days 
to come foinjcard and claim. 

In such instances as you have mentioned, was it not a gross 
dereliction of duty on the part of the Government not to prosecute 
the Europeans ? 

There certainly was a failure of ju.stice which, in my opinion, may, to a nertain 
extent, be attributed to the strong bias, which the (Jovernor and many ot the officers 
of (jovermnent have always displayed in favor of tho.se engaged in this particular 
cultivation; this may also partly have arisen from the difficulty which exists under 
the present law i)f obtaining a conviction against > Europeans, hs for instance iif the 
case in which a Planter, named alias was murdered by a Euro- 
pean Plant<^’ named a French Planter named — and some native 

servants, in which the and the natives being amenable to the Courts of 

llie country, were iiiqiTisoiied for life, whilst the European British subject, 

not being subject to the jurisdiction of the local Court, was tried in Her Majesty’s 
Supreme Court in Calcutta, and was on fAe same evidence as was 

brought against the foreigners and natives who were convicted in the district Court ; 
the sentence being iqiheld by the Nizamut Adawlut. 

Then yt)u consider tliat in that case justice was obtained iu the 
Mofiisail Courts and denied in the Supreme Courts 

I consider that the Judges of the Court of the Nizamut Adawlut are fully as 
competent to come to a decision on the evidence before them, as a Calcutta petty 
Jury. I shall tlierefore consider that in this instance a failure of Justice occurred iu 
the Supreme Court. 

I believe the e.stablishment of the numerous Sub-divisions througliout Ben<yal 
has had the effect of decreasing violent open outrages of every descriptiijn such ^^as 
affrays; but the seizing of ryots and the confinement within the Factory walls, has 
in n.y opinion, increased as violent overt acts have decreased. 

You Imve montioned generally that European Planters are practically 
never punished for acts of violence; ia it that proaecutioiia are instituted 
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by the Mofussll authorities, and fail in the Supreme Court, or is itx^at 

prosecution is not attempted ; and if the latter bo the cause, whc'it is 

the reason ? \ , 

l;ir» 

Prosecutions are scarcely ervax^ntfempfed. The reason of this is partly y^ecanse 
Moftissil Magistrates know tlie difliculty of p7'ocuring a conviction in thn kJnpreme 
Cou9% partly from grent unwillingness among ])r(tsec*utor8 and witnesses to subject 
themselves to the liability to come to Calcutt-i to attend the Supreme Court, and to a 
great extent to the bias in favor of the Planters^ which has been too frequently rfw- 
played by men in all positions from the highest officers of the Government down to the 
lowest. 


As an officer of Mofussil experience, what do you consider to bo 
practically the difficulties of prosecuting the Planters before the Su- 
preme Court ; or how do these difficulties arise ? 

It never fell to my lot to have to commit any Planter, but judging from my ex- 
perience as a Justice of tlie Peace, in obtaining convictions against Kuropeans, I con- 
sider that very great practical difficultVs exist. For instance I have committed 
Europeans to the Supreme Court the bill has been thrown out by the Grand Jury 
under circumstances which led the Government to direct a recommittal on the 
fame evidence. The evidence was described by the Advocate General as being of 
the most clear and conclusive description. The parties were ro-committed on precisely 
the same evidence, ami were convicted and sentenced. In another case, I connuitted 
an officer for trial for immslaughter The officer admitted before me having commit- 
ted the assault, which led to the man’s death. The inedi<'al evidence showed that 
although the rn-ui was in bad health, yet his health had been hastened by the injuries 
he had received. The grand jury threw out the bill; and it is in cases like these that 
dishearten Mofussil Magistrates from committing Europeans to the Supieme Court, 

Th(‘n do you consider that the Government Officials have sacri- 
ficed justice to favor the Planters? 

I consider that it has frequently been the case, and I have stated so in official 
report^. 

Is it not the case that if a native gentleman and an Pbiropean 
gentleman, a British subject, were found gnilty of a similar oftence 
bef< 4 i*e a Mofussil Magistrate, the former might be sentenced to im- 
'prlsonment, whereas the latter might get offi by p^’ying a tine to the 
extent of 500 Rupees ? • 

If an English gentleman and a native gentleman were jJlaced side by side in the 
same case, I hardly think that any Magistrate could punish them in a different man- 
ner, but ill similar but separate cases, 1 think that it woi^d frccpiently hnj)pcn that a 
native gentleman would be imprisoned., whereas the Europexih would only be Jined, 
because the Magistrate has not, except in particular cases, the power of imprisoning 
an European. 

As far as I am mvself conrerne»l, I would sooner he tried, if \nnocent, in the 
local Session's Courts, with an appeal to the Nizamvt, than in the Supreme Court, If 
guiltip I would prefer the Supreme Court and a Calcutta Jury. 

The peo[)le of Bengal aie naturally patient in enduring oppressions. Years of 
tyrany and oppressions have taught them to bear every wrrmg without resistance. 
Their feelings have taken the form of sullen morose hate, rather than active opposi- 
tion. These pent-up feelings have now for first time found a vent. 

Ryots, from whatever causes it may have arisen, have certainly all along be- 
lieved thatiGovermnent and Government officials were interested in the cultivation 
of Indigo, that they were so strongly prejudio'd in favor of the Planter, that it was 
useless to complain. The ryots were unable to understand, how a man living in terms 
of the greatest intimacy, and in daily communication with the Planter, was capable of 
deciding cases justly ; cases in which the interests of that Planter wet e concerned. 
Whatever may be the impartiality of the individual Magistrate, it would be difficult 
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toC'^r^uadeatiTineduciited native that intimncy of this description wnuld not bias a 
ate in his official acts. This intimacy has very often, it may be, without the 
kiiowictj'ic of tlie Idanter, been made use of by the factory servants as a means to 
acc< their wishes. Again, facilities of complaint have been afforded to the 

Pla hy the hi^rker authorities from which the 4'yots are altogether excluded^ and 
Ihcliewe it to be the case that this privilege has been made use of to influence such 
higher authority against such of the local authorities as may have shewn a disposi- 
lion to do justice between man and man. And there are cases, in which the removal of 
oj5^m/.Hi{is been attributed by the ryots to the influence brought to bear by those 
in the interests of the Planters against such olficials. 

Can you mention any cases within your knowledge, in which 
officials were either interfered with or censured or removed for alle^red 
bias against Planters? 

was removed from for giving an order pro^ 

tectivg the ryots against the forcible entry of the Planter. My predecessor at 

was complained of for saying that it was tor ryots to sow Indigo or 

not, and Avas censured by the l.ite Lieutenant Governor. Of this last jcase I have 
no knowledge except what was derived from the Planters themselves, and from the 
people Avho stiJl believe him to have been removed for protecting them. Jn my own 
case, I was, aw private i eprescntations made by Planters repri manded wwil interfered 
with by the Commissioner, Representations were made to the Covei'ninont for my 
removal on the ground that I had told the ryots that the cultivation of Indigo was 
optional And three petitions were presented by parties of influence in (hilcutta within 
a few months, demanding my removal on this account, and 1 had considerable diffi- 
culty in defending my own position and upholding my independence as a Magistrate. 

IMy own experience leads me to believe that fear of the planters’ influence and fear 
of the representations he may make to their official superioi’s, I’ender the Police very 
apt to side with the Planters' people when the opposite party were poor natives. I\ly 
great difliculty has always been to get the Police to act boldly and straightforwardly 
in cases of this sort E have irecpicutly liad to find fault with the Police for display- 
ing an unjustifiable bias in favor of the Planter. 

The refusal to cultivate Indigo is in Baraset nothing new. So long ago as the 
year 1855, a former Magistrate, Air. M.angles, Laving expressed an o{)inion (in ct'rtaiii 
cases connected with the cultivation of Indigo) that the ryots Could not h'gallybe com- 
pelled to take advances for the cultivation of that crop against their wislies, the result 
was, that the ryots having discovered this, at once threw up the cultivation, anc^ the 
out-turn of tlie concern for that year was only .sixty-five niaunds. Complaints were* 
made to GcJsernment by gentlemen at Calcutta c^)^|neeled with the Indigo trade, and 
it was stated l)y themselves, that Mr. Mangles was r 67 ?/a/««a/'/ed for having told the 
ryots that the cultivatiotl was optional',, whether this reprimand was actually admiiii.s- 
tered or not I cannot say ; but the result was, tliat on J\Ir. Mangles leaving the 
district immediately afterwj^rds, the ryots understood him to have been removed for 
affording them protection^ and they again were afraid to resist the endeavours made * 
by the Planters to force this cultivation upon them, and sowed Indigo that year to a 
small extent. The subsequent year being the year of the mutiny, and there being 

strong j-easons'to believe that the natives of were impressed with a great 

dnslikeof planting, and as they had on a previous occasion {about 1832) actually 
attacked the Factories under the leadership of Titno Mir,, the Plant»irs on this oc- 
casion were afrsid of similar attacks, and applied for and obtiuned a special guard, 
for the protection of their lives and property ; the consequence of which was, that the 
ryots that year being afraid of being charged with intimidating and opposing the 
Planter, sowed a mo leratc quantity of Indigo. In a subsequent year however, a 
question having arihen as to the right of the Planter on an allegation that 

ryots were under adv.iuces to him, to enter himself upon the lands of su(ii Planters 
and cultivate their Indigo, I expressed a strong opinion that the land being the pro- 
perty of the ryots and not of the Planters^ the Planters had no right whatever on any 
such plea to take possession of the ryots’ lands, and that the Magistrates were bound 
in case of such trespass to protect the ryots in their possession. On that occasion my 
views were not upheld by me Comiuissioner, and I was directed to induce the ryots of 
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j\Ir. to sow their Tudiiro. I went to the spot and the lyots* sowed. S^ext 

year I was determined to bring the question to a practical i.ssue, and a similar (pies- 
tion having arisen, I again gave the same order to my subordinates to ad’ord protection 
. to the ryots, in the event of the Planters’ servants entering violently into their lands 
to sow there a crop which the ry(»ts c4)jected to. My orders were again upset by the 
Commissioner (Mr. case of 18.58-50,) and 1 Avas reprimanded. I remons- 

trated, and the result was the eorre.spnndence in the Blue Bo<)k in Avhich my order 
was finally upheld. Early in 1859, Mr. and Mr. having com- 

plained to me that their ryots refused to take advances to settle the accounts for the 
past year, and having rocpiosted me to use my wfinence to make them take admnees^ 
I stated my inability to do so, and t(>Id tlunn the only way of inducing their lyots to 
sow or to enter into the cultivation, would be bv them a remiuierative price. 

Instead of doing this, they complained totlu' Lieutenant (lovernor, i\Ir. Jlalliday, and 
the result was an interview as described in the Lieutenant (Jovernor ,s Minute, page 
151 of the Blue Book. After this 1 dreAv up a vernacular paj)er, or ruhal:(in, which 
is given in page 156 of the Blue B(»ok, and the ryots then learnt that it really unts 
optional for them to enter into contracts or to refuse to do so. The fiict that it wa.s 
optional, spread generally throughout (he di.strict, and ryots came from ffess )re and 
Kishnaghur amltook authenticated copies of my order, knowingthat the ell'ect of the 
intimation would be, to spread gradually throughout Ih'iigal, a knowledge of the fact 
that it w.is optional with ryots to enter into (he contracts or not, as they thought lit. 
1 apprehended that the result of such knowledge would be to put a stop to forced 
system then existing. 1 thought it neces.sjirv to obtain the sanction of the Commissioner 
prcviou.sly to granting such r<>pies. The ru/xekan was issued on the ‘20//< Feh. 1859 

That Parw;inna was not issued with my kmnvh'dgc' as explained in my letter to 
Government. A natural consciptence of the ryots findinp^ that they icere really free 
agents., and that for the first time for a long period of years., there Avas an inclination 
displayed by the authorities to afford them that nractieal protection^ Avhich had all 
along been theirs by lam and theory., was, that they reluseil to soav, and appeah'd to 
the authorities for protection ti om force. Ido not believe that, as Iia.s been stated 
by the Planters and others, the ryots ever believed that it Avas the Avish of (loveriuncnt 
that they should not sow Indigo, but [ Ixdicvc simply that tlicy believed it to be 
optionid. J may add, that I long loresaw that such a crisis avhs at hand, and in the 
laie great rise in the pricij of all eommodilie'^, and the labor market, nothing sliort of 
inddary force could have for any period compelled the ryots to continue the cultivation 
of the crop, Avhich though ahvays distastelul to them, had latterly involved a pecuniary 
loss, Avhi^jh they were unable to bear. 

AVere there any peculiarities in the Baraset district which. might 
make the ryots more keenly alive to their own rights, compareef to the 
ryots of other districts, say for instance, Pubna and Moorshedabad, or 
even Jessore and Kishnaghur? 

• Baraset is a Suburban district. Tlie ryots are the mo.s? intelligent set of ryots 
that I have ever met Avith, in any di.strict. T’liey have constant communication Avith 
the merchants in Cahmttn, and know all that is going on in the neighbourhood ; being 
Sliara-wallas (or Fcrazee.s), they have a complete organization, and frerptently meet 
together to interchange ideas. On account of the great inllux of troojis into the large 
Military Stations of Dum-Dum and Barrackpore, as well as in Caleutta, the value of 
the produce of their lands has greatly increasi'd; a considerable manufacturing 
population has even sprung up in the district, for (he purpose of supplying the demand 
for gunny and irrespective therefore of the Increased demand for export crops, they 
have also had to supjily a 8ar[>lus for the population laborin |5 for wages in the manu- 
facture of gunny, and on the rail-road Avhich i.s being made in the district. It should 
be recollected fthat every two maunds of rice or seed exported from this country, 
requires a gunny bag, and they have therefore had a ready sale for the jute employed 
in making these bags. The rise in the labor and produce market has of course made 
it still more distasteful to the ryots to have to giA'e up a portion of their land to 
unprofitable crops. In addition to this, Baraset which is a small district, has three 
ISub-divisional Magistrate’s Offices, in addition to the Sudder Magistrate’s Office ; 

1 
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it has therefore been easy to control the police, and the people have had to go but a 
short distance to get a hearing for tlieir complaints. 

In the districts in wliich I have been I have never seen schools or dispensaries 
or other establishments erected by Planters, but I believe it is the habit of every 
Planter as well as of every Englishman to have 9 . famihf medicine chest., out of which' 
he no doubt may give an occasional dose to a ryot, but from my knowledge of the 
ryot I am of opinion that a doseoi medicine is considered as anything but a collateral 
adi^antage., and I cannot think that any amount of medicine would he considered by 
them as an equivalent for loss of liberty and money which the Indigo cultivation in- 
volves. I have heard that in Mulnath, Nischindpf)re and Salgamoodia there are dispen- 
saries kept up by Planters, but even these would not compensate the ryots of Moor- 
shedabad and Malda for the losses which they sustained by the cultivation of Indigo. 
I have heard of occasional loans been given, without interest, on the loss of cattle 
and other accidents of that description, but they are always carried to the ryot's 
indigo account^ and I knew of roads having been made by Planters between their 
out-factories, and in such places as without such roads the plant could not have been 
brought into the Factory, but I can call to my mind no single instance of a road 
being constructed for the public good. 

Although I have no doubt, that there are many individuals who have done o’reat 
good and rendered assistance to the authorities, yet as a general rule, I do not think 
the residence of Indigo Planters has improved to any great extent the physical or 
moral condition of the people I believe there are to be fouml moi’e had characters 
settled around Indigo Factories., than in distant villages in which an European has 
never been seen. ]\Iy remarks do not apply either to silk manufactories or rum dis- 
tillers or Sunderbund settlers; of the latter of whom I had a gi-eat many in my 
district, but against whom I never had a single complaint, I allude only to the 
Indigo Plnnters who, as a rule, Wvn in constant antagonism with the people around 
them ; a state of things which cannot conduce to the peace of the country. 


W, J. Herschel, Magistrate of Kislinaghur, called in and examined 
on oath, 9th July, I860.* 

Witness deposed as follows : — 

Latterly my attention was generally drawn to the subject of Indigo Cultivation, 
and in the year 1855, a Planter told me, thakit was absurd to think^^that tks Ryots 
made any profit out of Indigo. 

When in the Malda district, were you ever called upon by the 
Ryots to give them protection against Indigo Planters ? 

I was called upon by the friends of two Ryots, to release them after having been 
carried from Moorshedabad to the district of Malda, and I think, I was called iTpon to 
prevent their cattle being carried of. 

Will you state the result of the abduction of the two Ryots ? 

I released the men from the j\Inlda district. They had been imprisoned in a 

factory. The evidence in the case Implicated Mr. personally, and I issued a 

warrant for his arrest. Owing to an irregularity in the process the case was brought 
before the Judge, who pronounced it illegal ; and the Magistrate of the district at the 
time, at once struck the case off, or accpiitted the defendant, I forget which. This 
would not have been the case, if an appeal from my proceeding had°not been made 

to the Government hy Mr. direct, ns the case would then have continued in 

mine own hands, and I could have completed the evidence. 

You took charge of the district of Nuddea, both as Magistrate 
and Collector, on the 20th of last February, will you describe as fully 

* Bengal Indigo Commiseion, Kishnaghur, pp. 3 . 
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as possible the state of the Kyots as regards Indigo and Indigo Plant- 
ing, as it was then and has since been brought to your notice ? 

^ With the exception (>f the Sub-division of Santipore, and two Thannas on the 
Bliaginitti, the whole of tlie rest^ of the district was very strongly excited on the 
subj(;ct of Indigo planting. There appeared among the Ryots a general sense 
of approachufg freedom. They behaved as if about to be released from something 
very oppressive,, and as if im[)atient of tlie slowness of the process. One general idea 
seemed to prevail, that the cultivation of Indigo was stoj)ped by the orders of the 
(iiovernment, and a good deal of irritation seemed to prevail, because they thought 
that this order, according to their ideas, was not carried out. Since then the idea 
has been entirely abandoned, and a very enlarged view of their rights has been 
acquired by the Ryots ; and generally speaking, they seem to have stood upon those 
rights with moderation and Jirmness, 

During your incumbency, have you observed whether tlie Mis- 
sionaries liave at all attempted to influence the Hyots either one way 
or another ? 

I have never had the slightest intimation of the kind, either one way or the other 
• during my incumbency. 

^ Are you in a position to suggest any measures, whereby the cul- 
tivation of Indigo, as between Planter and liyot, may go on more 
smoothly in future ? 

I can suggest nothing but justice between the two parties. 


Edward De-Latour, Esq.^G, s., Civil and Sessions Judge, 24-Per- 
gunnahs, called in, and examined on oath, 30th July 1860.’'^ 
Witness deposed as follows : — 

Shortly before, Mr. ’s factory, at , had been attacked and burnt downj 

his called , was carried olf by the ryots, and up to the 

time of the disposal of the case at the Sessions, no iidbrmation as to what had become 
of him, had been received. And in a Avord, that district was as thoroughly disorga- 
nized as it was possible for a Bengal district to be. 1 found about the end of 1846, 
the hftid of tlie Planter .vjstematicallq lifted up against the life and property of the 
ryot; a system that appeared to me neither to recognize the existence of a Magistrate 
on earth,, nor of a God in heaven. 1 found a tot.il absence of ordinary justice/ 1 believe 
as far as I can judge from the records of the ease, the outrage, on Mr. ’s Fac- 

tory originated in the total denial of ordinary justice. INIy meaning Avill be clear if 
I refer the Commission to page 47 of the authorized report of the trial of Dudu 
•Meah and his followers in 1847. In Dudu Meah’s defdhce after referring to a 

series of false actions instituted again.st him by Mr. and which liad 

been dismissed, he refers to an attac^k made by Mr. his Gomashta,, and 

certain Babus, acconqianied by a Ibree of seven or eight hundred ^en, armed 
with guns and other weapons, upon tlie actual residence of Dudu Meah 
himself. In Bhadro his house was broken into, four of his servants murdered, 
others severely wounded, and his house and property to the amount of twelve lacs 
of rupees were plundered; the bodies of the slain removed, and the Darogah sent in 
the wounded persons, as part of an unlawful assemblage. Tl;ey Avere forwarded to 
the Magistrate, and one of them named Amiruddiu, died in hosjiital. The Magis- 
trate did not investigate this, but not to be too lengthy, it Avould appear that terms of 
compromise were discussed, to which the Magistrate was more or less a party. 

And Dudu Meah seeing no means of coping with the said gentleman,, Mr. 

consented to a compromise. Dudu Meah said in his defence that the Magistrate 
recorded a proceeding, and got him to sign it. He then sent an English letter and a 
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PariBama to the said gentlemen and the Babua. “ They have ruined me of wealth, 
life, talooks, lands and Houses, and have made me an outcast from my country.” To 
these proceedings I attiibute the retaliation upon Mr. — ~ — ~’s Factory in the Decem- 
ber following. There is one more point which I would prominently notice. The 

M.agistrate himself went to the Mofiissil, dine(^ with Mr, in his tent, and 

after some cousultatin% and after taking the deposition of some of his creatures, and 
without judging tlie case, coimnitted Dudu Meah. 

With reference to what has been stated above, I would wish to bring prominently 
to notice the system that prevaile<l, and may or may not prevail still, of European 
British-born Magistrates^ ns’sociatmg with prosecutors and others haring cases in those 
Criminal Courts upon terr/is of social and familiar intercourse. 1 1 appears to my 
mind to bo utterly reinignant to every sense of duty., to be disgraceful to the character 
of a Bj'itish Judge. It utterly destroys every feeling of confidence in our Cow'ts in 
the minds of the natives, for what native will bring forward his ease when he sees 
under his own immediate eyesight, such instance of moral corruption in a British 

Magistracy ; and well might Dudu ^feah complain of his committal after Mr. 

dining with the Magistrate in his tent, who refused to enquire into the attach on his own 
house. Such was the disorganized state of Furreedporc, when it was either my mis- 
fortune, or my good fortune, to be sent to that district. I had to solve this proldem, 
whether justice was not better than soldiers. To have cantimied the previous .system { 
would have led to an insurrection in that district which would have puihably in voiced 
all the Factories in the Eastern Districts in Bengal. And the steps that I took were 
the simple steps that any Magistrate would take, lliat is, to punish every rulTian, 
black or white, w'ltlioiit exception. I have brought with me, to save the Commission 
needless recapitulation, copies of iny proceedings in the various cases in which Indigo 
Planters were brought to punishment by me in 1S48. In these ditibi’ent cases, *^a 
system utterly disgraceful to any erne calling him.self an European may be brought to 
light. Cases of kidnajrping by IMr. ’s Assistants. A case of kidnapping by 

and the conviction an<I imprisonment of Mr. , an Assistant in the 

firm of Messrs. I first put in my report to Mr, Dampier, Superinten- 

dent of Poli(!C, No. 246, dated 29th May, 1846. The case originated in that revolt- 
ing practice, if T know a worse term than revolting, I would use it, of sending in an 
armed force to j)lough up and destroy the borne cultivation of the ryot, and upon the 
remonstrance of the ryots that coioardly rufiianism that spears the ryots doSen on the 
spot, and then plunders the village. 

Wliat could be the feeling of a retired citizen at Brompton, finding the owner of 
a gas factory, wanting to make a short cut to his fiictory sending in two or three hun- 
dred sappers, who begin to smash his conservatories, cut down his apple trees, ^e.stroy 
his fences and injure his crops, and to hear in justification that a Magistrate had told 
hi *n he m*ij»ht do so. Comparing little thing.s Avith great, that was exactly Avhat a 
Planter was doing. « 

The next case Avill show how some planters endeavour to make false criminal 
charges a means of obtaining leases. In this case IMr. was the person princi- 

pally concemed. It turned out that the active jwties in getting up the false diarg^’ 

were the factory servants ; Mr. then Ixiing ill. The worst feature in that ca*se 

is, I consider, Mr. ’s willingness to relinqui.sh the prosecution, provided the 

party gave him a lease for Indigo land (No. 93.) I beg now to put In the sentence 

of my Court of the 19th August 1848 upon Mr. , an Assistant of Mr. - ^ 

for kidnapping — He wa.s sentenced to pay a fine of five 

hundred rupees, and in the event of the fine not being realized, he wns sentenced to 
imprisonment in the Furreedpore Jail for a period of one month ; I also put in letter 
No. 327 to show the lattial practice, and that I could not send a witness from my 
Court, without his being intercevted by the Planter. There is one thing more I wish to 
state, that considerable odium nas been thrown on the Missionaries for saying that 
“ not a chest of Indigo reached England without being stained with htimau blood.” 
That has been stated to be an anecdote. That expression is mine, and adopt it in the 
fullest, and broadest sense of its meaning, as the result of my experience as Magistrate 
in the Furreedporc district. Speaking of that experience in England four years ago, 

I stated that the result of my experience as a Magistrate in Furreedpore led to that 
conclusion. I have seen several ryots sent into uie as a Magistrate, who have been 
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speared through the body, I have had ryots before me who have been shot down by 
the Planter. I have put on record to-day how others have been first speared and 
then kidnapped; and such a system of carry! n" on Indi.o^o I consider to be a systc7n of 
bloodshed. 1 hold now depositions in my hands independently of those already filed, 
which will show how the Planter aec^nnpanied by a lleet of fifty or sixty boats attacked 

the village of how several men were shot down at the time ; how Mr. — 

was himself one of the party who did it; how the men were stowed away into the 
deck of the boats removed to the factory, had such shots picked out of them, as 
could bo picked out ; how the men were removed to places of imprisonment in tlie 
J^acca district, and kept in confinement until the man prosecuting the case ira.s compelled 
to give in a razinaniah (acquittal). 

The Commission has been told by Planters’ witnesses of ryots’ signatures being 
taken to a blank stamp paper ; fir.st that enables the di.shonest Planter, whojs a dis- 
grace to the brotherhood of Planters, to seize upon any land of the ryots that he 
chooses ; second, it enables the Fai^tory to fill up a bond of the year 1850, which any 
Factory Gomashtn could put in in a suit and jirove by hired witnesses ; therefore the 
ryot who signs a blank stamp is in every sense, the merest slave of the Factory. Such 
a system I consider something worse than dishonest. It lies at the root of all the 
dissatisfaction of the ryot. 

* Do you not think that the cunning, fraud, and perjury of the 
Bengal ryots is often more than a inatcli for the asserted violence of 
the Planter and conducive to it? 

I think that the character of the ryot not improperly described in the question 
addressed to jne, is mainly owing to oppressions, not of to-day or yesterday, but a.'9 
long as there have been ryots. Whether such idiosyncrasies can compele with or 
match any active oppression, may or may not be the case. I know that oppression 
is never necessary, that sooner or later it carries with it its own reward. 

It is not the presence of the capitalist that, I as a Civilian, object to, but to the 
absence of the capitalist in all such Factories and the day which substitutes the real 
capitalist for the speculative owner, will be one of the greatest advantage to British 
India, d'he Factory stands mortgaged as security. The produce of the current 
season i§ morlgagetl over to the Calcutta firm, and the debt in the books of the Cal- 
cutta firm, is wTial, the ryot is in the books of the Factory; with this distinction 
that the one gets an account and the other does not. I am of opinion that with re- 
ference to the immense increase in the value of any other kind of jn'odnee, no system 
of leo'iilature compatible with common ecpiity, can maintain such Factories, the 

resources of the Planter being altogether circumscribed, aud that the moment such 

Factories are closed, and in their stead the bond fide capital snbstitntiMl, will.be a day 
of great advantage to India. My remark only refers to Factories bought on borrow- 
ed capital. , 1 r>i 1 r/ . i 

[ consider the offence of kidnapping as common to both Planter and Aemindar, it 
is the customary resort of the violent and the oppressive, bedie white or be he black. 
*Tliese cases that I have subniittcil as evidence, will shew that wliere parties have 
been wounded, the common practice is to carry them off and shut them up, until 
their relations prosecuting the charge agree to withdraw their prosecutions^ 

James Homtlo Reilg, at present Commissioner of the Sunderbunds, 
called ill and examined on oath, 27th June, ISdO."** 

Have you any facts within your knowledge which would show 
how the cultivation of Indigo was from 1838 to 1846, regarded by 
cultlvators^or by landholders ? 

In part of the district of Jessore where land is high, and better fitted for the cul- 
tivation of rice, the ryots I observed generally disliked the cultivation of Indigo. But 
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in parts of the district where there are alluvial formations such as chnrs and light 
soil, Indigo was not so unpopular. In fact, I remarked that in those parts where the 
land was high, it was impossible to grow Indigo, unless the Planter possessed zemin- 
dary intluence. In my time, it was the object of every manager of a factory, to 
ac(iuire zemindary rights either temporary or jyrmanent as he could. On the high 
lands, the Ryot’s objections were that rice was prolitable and Indigo was not, and 
rice cultivation entailed less inconvenience. The ryots objected to the system of 
advances; that they Avere given to them at a season of the year when they were in 
want of money, and tliey were thus tempted to give up more land than they could well 
afford to do ; and that a lai'ge percentage of the advances Avas intercepted by the 
factory servants. I have been present Avhen advances were made by the Planter or 
assistant to the ryot, and I have been told by the ryots that they Avei'e afterAvards made 
to give .up a portion to the servants ; the said servatits, threatening to impound their 
cattle irthey lefused to do so or otherwise to oppress them. The ryots also obje(;ted, 
that they had no option in giving up their lands for Indigo cultivatioai. The best lands 
Avere niiirked oil by the factory servants. Their time for several months was also not 
then at their dis])osal ; they were Called upon to plough, sow, weed, and cut and convey 
Indigo to tlie iiictory, and were at the beck ol“ the factory servants ; it Ayas also urged 
that Indigo Avas a very precarious crop. For five bad Indigo seasons the rice crop 
failed but once ; and they also complained of unfair measurement in the delivery of 
the plant to the factory ; that the chain Avas draAvn over the tops or leafy part of the 
plant, whereby three hundleft went to one ; these were the chief grievances. 

I don’t think that indigo cultivation has raised the moral character of the ryots. 
Some plantoi's have dcxic a groat deal of good Avithin the sphere of their operations, 
but 1 cannot say so of indigo cultivation in general. 

Ill your former experience, were any schools or iDispensaries 
maintained by planters ? 

Not in Jessore. Planters gave medicines when the ryots came to them; but 
there Avaa no regular Dispensary. 

Was not the expenditure of such a large sum as the annual indigo 
outlay benclicial to the district ? 

It tended to the security of the Government revenue, and it afforded employment 
to the people ; but as I have liefore said, 1 do not think the cultivation of indigo has 
improved the general condition of the ryots ; for instance, in Backergunge Avhere 
there is no indigo, the ryots are better housed, and*hetter clothed, than in Jessoi^. 


Planters'* admissions against the Indigo System. 

The Indigo Commission Report states on this head : 

60. That the c\il(ivation of indigo is not profitable to the ryot oir 
the terms heretofore existing. We think it absolutely essential, for a 
right understanding of the whole subject, at this stage of our report, 
to draw Ills Honor’s special attention to this fixct; and that it is a fact 
not to be disputed or questioned, we shall now show, not from the 
evidence of exasperated ryots relating their grievances, or from that 
of the gentlemen who have testified in their behalf, but from the uf/- 
missions of the planters themselves, or of those who have spoken some- 
what on this side of the question. 

61. It is admitted, then, by one planter, Mr. J. P. Wiae, ( A. 30), 
that the ryot takes very little interest in his indigo cropf and presently 

by the same witness (A. 120) that indigo at present is not so profitable 
to ryots as other crops f' hy ii ^lentlQinsLii who bas had experience as a 
Magistrate of a large indigo district, that the crop is unproductive. 
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and that ‘‘ hitherto the planter has taken upon himself too little of the 
risk, and left too much of the risk with the ryot" (A. 273) ; by an old 
])lanter of lar^e experience that “ the risk is, no doubt, icith the ryot" 
(A. 372) and (A 374) that ‘‘ the ryot, generally speaking, does not pro- 
duce enough to cover his advances ; by a gentleman who was a j)lanter 
i ormerly, that the cultivation is not popular because it is not profit- 
able, and the ryot has to bear the whole brunt of the risk" (A. 513) ; by 
another gentleman, that mj is more pyojitahle to a planter than ‘‘ dis- 
satisfied ryots, who give a great deal of trouble, and cost a great deal of 
money'," by a gentleman who has a large nij cultivation, “ rww 
were a beegah of indigo to pay better than a beegah of rice, ike ryot 
would give a preference to the rice" (1,453); by Mr. Lannou*“ 
indigo may not be profitable or popidar in some jdaces," •, by 

Mr. Clarke, that the vyoi^^will sow a small quantity to .please his 
zemindar, although he may not gain much profit by it,” (3,443) ; and 
generally, by planters and by zemindars of experience in ryotti ciilti- 
• vation, that the cultivation is not directly remunerative to the ryot; 
but it is pleaded that this is to be attributed mainly to bad seasons, 
high prices, and the ])recariousnes3 of the crop. In mitigation of this 
charge, too, it is urged, that it has still been found comparatively easy 
to satisfy tl^e ryot, and to keep him contented and raiiliful to bis en- 
gagements, by the grant of what have been termed collateral advan- 
tages ; and even with the above disadvantages, several ryots, working 
honestly and faithfully, have cleared their advances, and received large 
payments in excess. This last averment is (juitc true, but it is also 
true that by the practice of the fixetories, some ryots who might have 
cleared themselves are nevertheless kept in debt, because it would seem, 
when rfieir delivery of indigo would suflice to clear their balance, the 
planter prefers to pay fresh cash to the ryot for the indigo, and retain 
the 'old balance against him. 


VIL— MISSIONARY TESTIMONY AGAINST THE 
• INDIGO SYSTEM. 

* An Essay on the Influence of the system of f nd/go Planting on the 
spread of Christianity was prepared by the Rev. F. Scliurr, of the Kisb- 
nagur Mission, for the general Conference of Bengal Protestant Missi- 
onaries at their request and read before them, September 6, 1855, 
forty-two Members were present : — * 

“The planting of Indigo, in the districts of NuddCcO, Jessnre nn<l Pubna, is ano- 
ther protected system, where individuals profit by the poverty and misery of tens of 
thousands. 

“In these districts, the planters invariably try to obtain zcmitidary rights, by either 
purchasing of leasing estates. These obtained, timy arc the feudal lords of the ryots 
and their lands. It is therefore not to be wondered at, that on such estates the 

* Proceedings of a General Conference of Bengal Protestant Missionaries, 1855, 
pp. 87, Calcutta Christian Observer, Oct. 1865. 
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evils of the zemidary system are a^rgravated rather than diminished. If the planter 
enjoys the friendship of the Civil Servants, he can oppress, imprison and ill-treat the 
ryots with impunity, liy some planters' orders, villages have been plundered and burned, 
and individuals killed. 

‘‘ The phinter holding a talook, considers lyinself entitled, by his zemindary 
rights, to force every ryot to sow indigo on any of his lands, and to any amount. 
The ryc^s consider it cruelly unjust, that they should be coirpelled to cultivate on 
land, for which they themselves pay the rent, a crop which yields them no return, and 
thus merely to labour for those with whom might is right \ they must do this some- 
times on land, which belongs to other zemindars, who refuse to lease it for the culti- 
vation of indigo. Tim ryot who dares to refuse meets with seveie punishment; and 
the zemindar is fre(|uentiy ruined by either lawsuits or affrays. 

“ In order to Iiavc a legal hold on the ryots, advances are made to them, but on 
most tli^ have to be /orced If once in the factorv-hook, there is no chance lor a 
ryot to get out of it again ; fora constant balance is kept against him, so that even 
an appeal to tlie law would not liberate him. 1 know instances where ryots went with 
the money infheir hands to pay tlunr balances, hut their offers were refused. 

“Indigo, in h)wer Jlengal, does not pay the ryot, and is a forced enUivation. It 
has been computed that the money advanced, or otherwise allowed for indigo, barely 
covers the e.xpense of cultivation to the ryot. Be the produce ever so good, the * 
planter’s servants always manage to divide the profit among themselves, and the only 
loser is the defenceless ryot, 

“The best land is selecte<l for indigo ; frei^nently the ryots bribe the servants to 
substitute inferior land. If the cultivation paid them, no such intiigue would be re- 
(juired, for they are wide awake to their own interests ; hut the Indigo not procuring 
them even the salt for their rice, they are compelled to look out for their subsistence 
from the other crops they cultivate. On these alone they can rely, and it is their 
interest to retain their best lands for them. If the rice crop fails, the misery is in- 
describable. In many parts they have to cultivate half their land for indigo, yet it 
would be hopeless for them to fall back on the out-turn, in case the rice should fail. 
In bad rice-seasons, they must have recourse to the mahajan, or mom^-lender who 
exacts no less than from 30 to 75 per cent. Even the richest harvest will scarcely 
cover the debt accumulating by compound interest, and the poor fellow is hunted by 
the mahajan in the MoonsifTs court, and oppressed by the indigo cultivator, ‘ and by 
these two evils he is frequently crushed. 

“In many localities they complain also of unfair measurement both of the* land 
and its produce. This greatly aggravates the evii.^ If a })ieee of laud measures six 
beegahs, the ryot has to pay six rupees rent for it ; but by the indigo measuifrer it 
is but three or four beegahs. The ryot looses therefore in two or three ways, lie 
lias to pay the full rent, whilst be receives a smaller advance tor indigo, that is, only 
6 or 8 rupees instead of 12 ; and the land for his own crops is greatly curtailed ; for 
the planter asks, ‘ JIow' many beeghas does he cultival^ ?’ Answer : twenty. ‘ Let 
liim sow six beegahs of indigo.’ These nominally six beeghas, however, are equal 
to ten, so that half his cultivated land is gone. For these ten beegahs be must toil • 
in ploughing, sowing, weeding, cutting and carrying the produce to the factory, and at 
the very best, his return is but a fraction. 

“ Besides this, the seasons of sowing and reaping the indigo and lice almost inva- 
riably coincide. The ryot of coiii'se neglects that crop which yields him least, and 
never attends to indigo, unless he is forced. But not unfrequently he losses the 
proper season for his own crops, wliilst he is forcibly kept, with bitter feelings, in the 
indigo fields, and thus he becomes a double loser. 

“ Besides these evils, 1 might mention that most of the factory expenses fall upon 
the ryots, that the servants oppress and exact without mercy, and so on : but this 
may suffice to show, that the helpless and oppressed condition of the ryots calls loudly 
for sympathy from the philanthropist, and for justice from the Oovemment^' 

II. — Injustice in the system of the Indigo Planters. 

“ Being surrounded by Indigo Planters in this Zillah, the ryots of each village 
are forced to take advances ; if a ryot refiises, lattials are sent, numberless as locusts, 
and his cattle are impounded and cai’ried to the factory, or the factory’s ploughs are 
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sent, and the ryot’s recently sown rice is ploughed up, and indigo sown by force * from 
fear of this, the ryots rather yield to the evil, and take the advances, though with 
reluctance. When advances are made, the ryots I’eceive two rupees per beegah, but 
from the time of leaving the factory, to cutting the crop and carrying it to the vats, 
there is nothing but giving salamis ajid bribes, and thus all the money goes away. For 
to the Dewan eigiit annas have to be given for salami ; to the Ameen and Dagiddar 
eight annas each ; to the ticcah Dagiddar four annas ( and at the manufacturing time 
some eight annas must be given to the various servants. Besides this, if a bullock 
strays into the indigo, the ryot has with folded hands to pay a line accord- 
ing to their wishes. If the ryot <loes not submit to all this, he cannot cultivate any 
land for the support of his family, nor can he remain in his native place, but must flee 
from village to village. 

“ Even when there is a full crop on the land, for which the advance was made, 
the amlahs, at the time of the accounts being made up, manage to pay only ti fourth 
part of what is due ; consetjueutly the advance not being balanced, the ryot has t(» 
sow again each successive year for the debt carried against him, and he has to sell 
other crops or j)roduce, in order to pay the rent for this very Indigo ground, otherwise 
he will be beaten to death ; besides, all the labour of the ryots for indigo is lost 
labour. It is owing to tlvis oppression and fruitless labour, that the ryots are so very 
, poor. We know to a certainty, that for the fertility of the grouml, and the industry 
of the peasantry in Bengal, the latter could rise to opulence, it no one deprived them 
of the fruit of their labour ; and they could with ease pay the government taxes. ^ 

“Besides this, the planters have also thousands of bcegahs of Nij dbdd, (i. e. 
their own cultivation) within the borders of each factory, ior cultivating this, they 
send lattials to each village, and bring the ryots with their ploughs and bullocks 
there without* paying them; in like manner they force tliem io house the Indigo 
without due remuneration. If a poor man refuses, cither because lie has to attend to 
his work, or because he has nothing to eat, unless he gets hb day’s hire, ho is shame- 
fully abused and beaten and forced to go. Doming home at night, nothing remains 
for him and his starving family, but lamentation, because without his daily wages they 
cannot live.” 


The* Calcutta Missionary Conference and the Indigo Question 
in 1860-61. 


' ^Conference Meeting, April 5, I860.— Reference was made tlio 
Conference to the proposal just made by Government for a Cominitteo 
of enquiry into tlie Indigo system. ^ \ c 

Messrs. Sale, Hill, and Long were appointed by the Conlcrence, a 
# Sub-committee, to watch the question. • 

Conference Meeting, May 8.— Mr. Sale reported to the Conference 
that a memorial on the Indigo question had been sent in by the Sub- 
committee to the Lieutenant-Governor and he himself* had been 
appointed on the Commission. Tiie Conference approved of the 
memorial being sent and appointed Mr. Cuthbert in Mr. Sale’s room. 

Conference Meeting, November 6, 1860. — The Report of the Com- 
mittee on the Indigo Question was submitted to the Conference in 
the followino* minute, and it was unanimously agreed that tlie Confer- 
ence adoptf die Report, and offer their thanks to the Committee for 
their dili^’ence in watching the question ; and in particular that tlieir 
warmest acknowledgments be presented to Mr. Sale for his very 
valuable and efficient services as uuc of the Members of the Indigo 
Commission. 


K 
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Repoft of the Committee of the Calcutta Missionary Conference appoint- 
ed to watch and report on the Proceedings of the Indigo Commission 
and approved of by the Calcutta Missionary Conference, Nov, 6, I860.* 

On tlie appointment of your Committee in April last, one of tlieir 
first acts was to address a letter to the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
staling the grounds of their interest as Missionaries in the appoint- 
ment of a Commission to inquire into the working of the Indigo 
system, and expressing their hope that every means would be adopted 
to allow i\\Qfnll disclosure ^of opinion and complaints on the part of the 
ryots. They also had an interview with the Lieut. -Governor on 
several points relating to the efficiency of the Commission. 

Before the Commission sat, (hey n»et several times with bodies 
of ryots who had spontaneously come to Calcutta seeking for redress, 
and they used their influence with them to exhort them to peace and 
obedience to the laws, assuring them that the authorities ’^vere fully 
disposed to do justice to all parties. 

During the sitting of the Indigo Commission, several of your 
Committee, as far as time allowed, attended the sittings, in order to 
show their sympathy with its great object, and they are glad to record 
their opinion of the im})artial manner in which the Comnilssion con- 
ducted its proceedings, and of the absence of a spirit of acrimony on 
the part of any Commissioner. 

Your Committee here beg to record their thanks and obligations 
to their brother Sale for the clieerful and prompt way in which 
he complied with the wishes of your Committee and consented to act 
as a Commissioner, wlien, on the prlnci[)le of impartiality, the Govern- 
ment expressed a desire that a Mis>ionary should sit on the Commis- 
sion. Mr. Sale’s regular attendance and influence on belialf of 
the “ dumb ryot” has been very useful: it has shewn the ryot that 
Missionary sympathy was on his side, apd has tended to raise the 
question out of one merely of Rupees to its bearings on the s'ocial, 
intellectual and religious elevation of the down-trod peasant. 

In connection with this your Committee would here beg to record 
their decided conviction, that though the active part taken by several 
Missionaries on this Indigo question has given offence, yet they have 
reason to know that {he advocacy by Missionaries of the cause of the ’ 
feeble and friendless ryot, even against their own countrymen, has 
had a most favourable effect on the minds of natives, both educated and 
uneducated, in Calcutta and in the Mofussil towards Christians and 
Christianity, 

They beg here to make an extract from the Report of the Indigo 
Commissioners on this question, as being a full vindication of the course 
they have taken: — 

“ 120. We come now to the last point of our inquiry under the first great head, 

* viz. the conduct of the Missionaries and the crisis of the past season. A great 

* deal of indignation has been evinced at Rev. Gentlemen, whose errand is to pro- 
‘ claim peace and good will, taking on themselves the character of political agitators ; 
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‘ certainly, if to express dislike of what they deem oppression, when forced on their 
‘ notice, and to stand up for tlie ri'jjhts of those who have had no toneme to plead for 
‘ them be to carry on aptation, tlie Missionaries of the Church iNIissionary Society 
‘ have dojic tliis. But, in so doin^, they had no private interests to advance, an<l no 
‘ political object to gain, except *he contentment and well-being of the agricultural 
‘ pojmlation : objects which, ?/ any man, however, sacred his calling, may 
‘ liiii ly exert himself to forward. 

“121. That Ryots should ask these gentlemen for advice or even assistance, 
‘ is, in our opinion, perfectly natural. They, the Missionaries, arc thoroughly con- 
‘ versant with the languages, d’hey mix freely with the people. Thev hoUreonverse 
‘ with them on their highest interests, and they are not distracted, like other Kuro- 
‘ peans are seen to’ be, by the accumulation of business, by the speculations of 
‘ commerce, or bv the pursuit of trade It would have been ungenerous and even 
‘ vnmonhj for hlr. Blumhardt and his colleagues to turn a deaf ear to the com- 
‘ ])laints of such ryots, especially when these very complaints appeared to them to 
form some hinderauce to the attainment of the avowed objects of the IMissionaiy 
‘ calling. 

“122. We have, too, the distinct denial of these Reverend gentlemen, that 
‘they have, by Woids or deeds, added any fuel to the excitement. On the contrary 
‘ they have advised the ryots to obey the bavs^ to commit no illegalities, to sow indigo 
‘ this y(*ar, and, if oppressed, to appeal to the higher authorilie's. What inoj’e 
‘ Christian or straightforward course could have been taken by men in llieir situation, 

‘ it is not easy to conceive. Indeed, the assertion that the refusal of the ryots to sow 
‘ indigo has been produced by the preaching of Missionarie.s, is one entirely without 
‘ foundation (jf truth.'”* 

In taking these steps tlie j\Iissionarles liave, as to greneral objt^s 
and plnlanthropic intention, only followed tlie course adopted by iTiv 
Philip and the liondon Ivlissionary Society’s Missionaries in South 
Africa with res[)cct to the Dutch hoers — by the Baptist and Wesleyan 
Missionaries in Jamaica in relation to the Sugar Planters — and hy tho 
Church Missionaries in West Africa with reference to the Slave I'rade. 

Your Coinrniitee are fully convinced that tlie Indigo Keport 
recently puhlislied inis thoroughly substantiated the charges advanced 
against the Indigo Planting system. Flee years ago at a Confereiico 
.of Bengal Missionaries it was shewn to he 'A forced vsystciu of cultiva- 
tion, which consequently cannot generally be carried on in Lower 
Bengal without Iniving recourse to fraud and oppression. 

Your Committee beg to conclude with tlie expression of their 
firm conviction, that though incidental evils may arise in breaking up 
tl?e existing Indigo system, yet they look forward to it on the whole 
as tending to elevate the ryot from a serf to the condition of a man, and 
so producing a desire for educational and other improvement. It will 
shew him and his children’s children that the Missionaries been 

Ills disinterested friends, while it will remove one great barrier to tho 
preaching of the Gosjiel, viz., Europeans engaged in acts of oppression, 
>vhich ignorant natives bring forward as a proof that the precepts of 
the Bible cannot be realised in practice. 

Petition of Missionaries in 1861 to the Legislative Council against; 

a renewal of a Penal Contract Law. 

ReSPFXT FULLY ShEWETH, 

That your Petitioners have on several occasions presented peti- 
* Report of the Indigo Commiseion, pp. 30— 'Jl, 
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tions both to the Executive Government and to the Legislature res- 
pecting public^ measures that affected the condition of various classes 
of the community, especially where the peculiarities of that condition 
have had an important bearing upon the, })rogress of Christianity, to 
promote wliich your petitioners have come to India. 

That they have heard with considerable surprise that a Bill has 
been suddenly introduced into the Legislative Council for rcnderim^ 
certain breaches of Contract in agricultural matters criminal offences'^ 
and that, taking this measure in connection with the lioport of the 
recent Indigo Commission, they judge that it is chiefly directed to the 
support of the cultivation of Indigo. 

I'hat when a similar law was enacted many years ago, it was 
found to press very unfairly upon one class, the agricultural popula- 
tion, and was speedily repealed. 

I hat the experience of the like Act of last year, which on all 
liands is allowed to have borne very hardly on the same class, has 
shown, that apart from all question as to the abstract merits of the Act 
ill theory, the peculiar circumstances of the people of this country 
render it difficult if not impossible to administer it equitably in praL 
tice ; especially when as a summary Act no appeal is allowed from 
its decisions. i 

0 I hat the Report of the recent Indigo Commission and their mi- 
nutes of evidence have proved in the most ample manner that to the 
agricultural population Indigo has been, for a long series of years, a 
most unprof table cultivation, not voluntary, but to a large extent com- 
pulsory ,• and that the ryots have the heaviest grounds of complaint 
against the system. 

That in the judgment of your petitioners no guaranteed appear to 
have been yet offered to the Government that iii future that cultiva- 
tion shall be so conducted as to render it .profitable to the .cultivator, 
and secure \mfree agency therein ; and tluit therefore, to commenc% le- 
gislation, on the matter by preparing pains and iienalties for a class al- 
ready deeply injured, when it is only fair prices for which they plead 
seems, to say the v^ry least, premature. 

That, without entering into the general principle of the Bill,^r 
urging the objections entertained by modern jurists against visitino* 
with criminal penalties breaches of merely civil contracts; or arf^uino’ 
that a very large portion of the agricultural population are i\ot^7ne7% 
laborers, but possess lands, cattle, and implements of their own— your 
Petitioners would urge that the passing of tliis Ihll at the present 
juncture may only tend to complicate existing difficulties, and further 
to eudanf/er the peace of the country, by exciting new fears respect- 
ing the future in the minds of 'the people, already embittered by the 
experience of the past. 

On these gounds, your Petitioners respectfully priiy ; ffiat should 
your Honorable Council see reason to pass this Bill at ail, its enact- 
ment may at least be delayed until sufficient guarantee hat been given, 
that the acknowledged evils of the Indigo system shall be remedied ; that 
the terms on which contracts for Indigo j)roduce arc made shall be 
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made just to both parties; and tliat such contracts shall he made with 
iha free and intelligent good-will of the cultivators. They at the same 
, time beg permission to express it as their conviction that, while wise 
measures may tend to mitigate^ existing evils, no effectual remedy can 
be found for their removal, except in tliH intellectual, moral, and 
spiritual, improvement of the masses by a course of sound Christian 
education^ which your Petitioners will do their utmost to promote. 

(Signed) by DR. DUFF and eleven other Missionaries. 

Calcutta, March 13^A 1861. 


At a Conference of Church Missionaries from Burdvvan, Krlsh- 
naghur and Calcutta held in Calcutta, Nov. 27, 1860, the following 
resolution was passed : — 

time lias been oceiqiled In previous meetings of the Conferenee in diseiiss- 
yig (jiiestions connected with the oppresHions sullered by tlic peasaiitrn of a lar^c 
portion of the countnj tlirougli- the operation of the prevailing system of Iiidipo plant- 
ing. Kecent events however, tlie appointment by (iovernment of a sjiecial Commis- 
sion to enquire into tlie mattt'r, and the results attending upon the sle]), have already 
ejected consi<lerable relief. The brethren therefore record an exjnession of their 
thankfulness to the great ruler of all things who through the rulings of llis Ih’ovidenee 
lias brought tlie.te events about and th(‘y earnestly pray that the good whit h has been 
produced may be permanent, and that a cause afjnst complaint aiianist the proceed- 
ingi of European Christians may thus be done away and a hinderavce to the prog res 
of the gospel removed. 

T. S ANDYS, Chairman. 


VIII.— EXTRACT FROM LORD CANNING’S AND 
• SIR C. WOOD’S DESPATCIIPS. 


To the Right Honourable Sir Charles JCood, Bart, a. c. JL, Her 
, ' Majesty’s Secretary of State for India. 

Horne Department, Camp Kuttra Moharoe, 

29th December, 1860. 

Sir, 

^ 2. In tills paper (the minute of the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal) 

tlie Lieutenant Governor has dealt with the subject fully ami clearly. 
I can add nothing to the succinct history which he has gi\eii of the 
system of indigo cultivation in the lower provinces of Bengal, and I 
agree generally in his reasoning and conclusions. 

3. I entirely agree in the opinion that the cause of the evils in that 
system is to be found in the fact, that nmlcr it the manufacturer has 
required the ryot to furnish the jihint for ii pagmciitnot Jiearly equal 
to the cost of the producliati ; and I concur in the opinion, that it is 
to the sgstei^, much more than to the planters individually, that blamo 
attaches. 

Ui)on a careful retrospect, it ajipears to me that the only rejiroach 
to which the Government is justly open in its treatment of the two 
classes, planters and ryots, is that of having left the ryot too luny in 
ignorance of the protection ichieh he might claim against the proceedings 
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of any planter tcho had hound him hy unreal obligations^ and who had 
enfm'ced these by uniawfid means. Tjie Lieutenant Governor is quite 
justified in sayinu; that our administration of the law has not been im- 
partial. The evidence taken before /he Indigo Commission shows 
•what the nature of the above-mentioned obligations and means has 
been, and how they have been used, especially by the native servants 
of the factories ; and I am sorry to say that it does not show that the* 
ryots have been adequately defended against them. 

In this respect the Govermnent has long been in fault. 

4. No one who reads the Evidence recorded by the Commission 
will fail to see that, having regard to the strong feeling evinced 
hy the peoyle against the cultivation of indigo^ and to the rea^ 
sonableness of that feeling^ the Government would have been un- 
faithful to its duty if it had not made known to the ryots exactly 
tbeir position under the law. He will see that any attempt on 
the part of the Government to persuade or reeoncile tliose ryots to, 
sow, even for one season, who were not bound to sow^ would have 
been liable to very dangerous misinterpretation. And if he will refer 
to the Lieutenant Governor’s minute of the 17tli of September, des- 
cribing the scene through which Mr. Grant passed about that time in 
Nuddea and Jessore, he will find that although it was' the peaceful 
people of Bengal with whom we had to deal, and although they were 
quite orderly and respectful, their conduct demonstrated unmistake- 
ably that to endeavour to stint or delay their exercise of tVec judg- 
ment in disposing of their land or labour, might have led to conse- 
quences much more disastrous than any partial discouragement of the 
growth of Indigo. , 

To me it appears that there was only one fitting and safe course 
for a a GoTernment to take in such circumstances — to speak the truth 
plainly and fully to both sides; to warn both; and to be prepared to 
enforce order with a strong hand. * 

Canning. 


From W. Grey, Esq., Secretary to the Government of India, Home 
Department, — (No. 1287, dated the 17lh May 1«61.) , 

Forwarded to the Government of Bengal for information. 


From the Kionx Hon’ble Sir Charles Wood, Bart,, k. c. r., 
Secretary of State for India, to his Excellency the Bight Hon’ble 
tbe Governor General of India in Council, — (No. 63, dated Lon- 
don, the 8//i April 1861. 


The labours of the Commissioners* have extended over some 
very important fields of inquiry. The 
Commissioners have brought together a 
large and valuable mass of evidence on 
many points connected with the social 
condition of the peasantry of the Iiuligo 
Districts in Bengal ; and they have 


* Mr. Seton-Ivarr, c. a. 

„ R. Temple, c. s. 

Reverend J. Sale. 

Baboo Chuuder Mohun Chatterjee. 
Mr. W. F. Fergusson. 
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very properly, given prominent attention to the relation existing 'be- 
tween the Planter and the Ryots, and to the elucidation of that which 
is, in fact, the gist of the whole question namely, whether the cuUlva^ 

‘ tion of Indigo^ as recently carried on in Bengal, is iirofitahle or iiupro- 
Jitahle to the Ryots, and therefoA' free or forced, 

3. I entirely concur with the Commissldners with the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal and with your Lordship, that the evidence taken 
before the Commission, including that of the Planter himself, is conclu- 
sive as to the fact that the cultivation was unprojitahle to the Ryot, who 
was required to furnish the plant at a price which, with the extra 
charges to which he was subjected, did not reimburse him for the cost 
of production. 

4. The unwillingness of the Ryots to cultivate Indigo was the natural 
consequence of the unprojitubkmess of the cultivation. The testimony 
to the compulsory character of the system, as it recently ])re vailed in 
Bengal, is abundant throughout the Minutes of evidence whicli follow 
4he Report of the Commissioners. And it is not surprising that, wlien 
once the Ryots were made aware that they could not legally be com- 
pelled to undertake this cultivation, they should have ex})resse(l their 
resolution to abandon it, and to turn their lands to more profitable* 
account. 

5. There is nothing in the volume comprising the proceedings of the 
Commission which more painfully shews the evils of the Indigo system, 
as carried on in Bengal, than the evidence contained in them of the 
oppression practised upon the Ryots, and the amount (f violence and 
crime to which it has given rise. That many of the Planters are kind 
and considerate in their treatment of the people, and have exerted 
themseWes to repress the prevalence of such practices, will readily bo 
admitted. It is in evidence, however, that kidnapping, confining and 
removing Ryots from place to place, were offences of no uncommon oc^ 
currency and that up (o a very recent date, indeed williin the last few 
months, cases of the kind have been reported by the Local Govern- ' 
ment. 

6. It has been alleged that the want of a good Police, and a more 
perfect administration of justice, has been 
greatly to the prejucHce of the Planters’ 
interests. But whatever may have been 
the inefficiency of the Police and of the 
Mofussil Courts, the remai^c of the 
Commissioners at paragraph 112 of their 
Report, as given in the margin, is fully 
borne out by the evidence taken before 
them.f 

7. On a careful consideration of the 
evidence which accompanies the Report 
of the Commissioners, I cannot avoid 
the conclusion arrived at by your Lordship, that the Ryot has been 
left too long in ignorance of the protection which he might claim 
against the proceedings of any Planter who had bound him by unreal 


“ When matters come to this, that 
fho assistance or 8up})ort_ of the 
Police can be purchased like any 
other article, it is quite clear that the 
advantage will remain with the party 
who has the fnest hand and the 
fullest purse ; and it is surely not 
contended that in this respect, the 
Planter is at a dis-advautage with 
the Ryot, or lies at his mercy,” 

t 650, 853, 859, 931, 1,001 1,006, 
1,339, 1,754. t 
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obl?"!ition 3 , and wlio had enforced them by unlawful means ; and 
furtlier, that the Ryot has not been adequately defended against the 
Native servants of the Factories by the Government and its Officers. 

8. I liave further to express my entire concurrence in the opinions * 
expressed by your Lordship, and by tHe President in Council, that 
the conduct of the Bengal Government, and of its Officers generally, 
in the transactions under consideration, has been marked by a strictly 
impartial adniinistrution of the I^aw ; and that the Lieutenant-Governor 
was justly entitled to the full and cordial support afforded to him hy your 
I^ordship in Council.* 

11. There is evidence on record,* given by men of intelligence and 

^ ^ _ experience, to shew that, if fairly treat- 

4 20 j, 2b 6, 3 , / . Ryot will readily act up to his 

pgreement, and that, in regard to Indigo, it is the unprofitableness of 
the contract which has led to evasion on the part of the Ryot. 

12. Again, the experience afforded by the operation of the Law of 
last year (Act XI. of 1860), for the summary enforcement of Indigo 
contracts, shews the danger of transferring to the Criminal Function- 
aries matters Avhich more properly belong to the jurisdiction of the 
*Cwil Courts. Hundreds of Ryots were thrown into Jail for wilful 
breaches of contract under circumstances which, considered in the light 
of the [)roceedings of the Local Government, and of the Reports of 
some very able Officers in the Indigo Districts, are calculated to lead 
to the presumption that not a little injustice has been done, in con- 
sequence of ^ome Magisterial Officers not fully inquiring into matters 
urged on behalf of the alleged defaulter^ which would Iiave been fully 
invesligated in a Civil Court, and which, if proved, would have been 
a complete answer to the case for the prosecution. 

13. The true remedy in such cases is not to be found in a resort to 
legislative measures, which by making the Ryot criminally punishable 
for the breach of a Civil contract, may operate unfairly towards any 
other creditors who may have claims upon him. It is rather to be 
found io^ dealing fairly by liiin and in making him feel that a violation 
or evasion of his eontract will involve the loss of what is advantageous 
to himself. 


* 111 April last the Indigo Planters memorialised Sir C. Wood endeavouring to show 
that Indigo Planting wjis nob unprofitable nor oppressive to the ryot, to this Sir C. 
Wood, replied by reiterating the assertion in paragraph 8 of the above despatch, adding 
“a considerable portion of the memorial is occupied with endeavouring to show that the 
cultivalion of indigo by ryots, as carried on in Bengal, is profitable to the ryot. That the 
reverse however is the fact, is not merely the opiuioa of the Lieutenant-Governor, but 
<ho conclusion at which the whole of the Commmioners have arrived, on a mass ot evidence 
including that of some of ihQ 'planters themselves, which a]>pears to Sir C, AVood to leave 
no room for doubt on that point.” — Editor. 
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J. B. MONEY ON, INDIGO CULTIVATION.* 

Former Mode of establishing a New Indigo Factory. — The men’ 
who formerly established new indigo factories in Bengal were like the 
American pioneers to the far West. They had an unpleasant task 
before them, only to bo aoliievcd by determination, by reckless treat- 
ment of the Natives, and by disregard of consequences either to others 
or to themselves. It successtul, the speedy results made a valuable 
property, which could bo sold higli to the more quiet and respectable 
members of the community who followed. 

Some strong-bodied, energetic Anglo-Saxon, with a due contempt 
for ruggers, and a little money ot his own, would go to some agency 
• or otlicr house of business for the necessary advances. The house 
knew the process he would have to go through, but that was his affair, 
not theirs. If his character led them to think he would succeed, they 
made him the advances, at high interest, for the benefit they were to 
derive from the sale of his indigo. 

With tfiis borrowed money he would go and settle on the selected 
locality, buy or lease a bit o( land, and build on it a house for himself, 
and out-houses with vats for the manufacture. He would then apply 
to the ])easants on the suriounding estates to enter into contraets to 
plant indigo for him, and would have it intimated to the Zemindar, or 
Native landlord, that he was [irepared to make such advances to the 
ryots or Native cottiers as would enable them to discharge all arrears 
of rent. 

The zemindar would probably send for the ryots, and command 
them ^to take tlie planter's money, and pay their arrears. 'J'he ryots 
inight perha|)S object that the planter would only advance the money 
on their entering into contracts to plant indigo at prices less remunera- 
tive than rice, and which would, perhaps, not leave fliem land enough 
to grow rice for themselves, or not give them enough money both to 
I^uy rice and pay rent. * 

His only lawful resource, therefore, was the hopeless attempt to 
recover damages from paupers. If he submitted to that course, he was 
mined and laughed at. Zemindars and ryots knew that he* was em- 
barked on a sea of litigation, where all the chances of perjury and 
forgery, as well as the probable sympathies of the judge, Avere in their 
favour. At the best, he must eat his heart out with protracted litiga- 
tion, which, even if successful, would bring him no solid compensa- 
tion. The attempt to establisii a new indigo concern had failed. lie 
lost the coincidence of his employers, or of tliose who had made him 
advances, and was soon turned out of his Iiouse and factory by their 
foreclosing their mortgage against him, and putting some other adU 
venturer into his place to try and recover their money. 

* JavA or how to manage a Colony, by J. B. Money, vol. i, pp. 142. 

L 
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But he generally either foresaw this result or had it explained to 
him. His Anglo-Saxon energy would then make him prefer the more 
hopeful hut lawless process of helping himself He collected hafuls 
of lutteals, or fighting-men, numbers of^whom are to he hired in all 
parts of the country. Under their guards his servants pidied up the 
rice and planted in fresh indigo seed. The zemindar would see that 
his Influence and rent Avere equally in danger. lie also collected 
lal teals, and sent them andjiis men to ])ull up the indigo and re-plant 
rice, which the planter’s people and his lutteals would equally resist. 
A pi tolled battle would ensue, where some perhaps ivould be killed 
and more irounded. The police hearing of the affray, the darogah, or 
head of tlie police station, and perhaps the magistrate, would go on to 
the spot and make a local investigation. The ryots, the planter’s and 
zemindar’s servants, and probably the zemindar himself, Avould be 
seized, togetlier Avith as many of the latteals on both sides as had not 
made iboinselves scarce. Tiie planter Avould remain at liberty, for, 
being a European^ he Avas not subject criminally to the moliissil or 
provincial jurisdiction. The zemindar and the servants on both sides, 
ilie ryots, and the latteals would be kept in arrest till tried foi’ the 
affray, and then mostly be sentenced to further long terms of impri- 
son nn'iit. ♦ 

The high interest and other charges of agency houses from udtom 
the plaufers derive thdr funds, and the uncertainty of the indigo cro[) 
in Bengal, jiartly from natural causes and partly for Avant of Govern- 
ment support, prevent the planters generally from paying to the ryots 
enough to make the cultivation of indigo more j)rofitable than rice. 
The planter is also cheated in every possible manner. 


APPENDIX B. 

Tire PROSECUTION OF THE REV. JAMES LONG. 

• 

About six months ago, Avlien the Indigo controversy Avas at its 
Iieigbt, a copy of a Bengali drama called the Nil Darpon Avas sent t(S 
the ReA\ James Long of the Church Missionary Society, Avbo Avas 
then oiitjn tents in the Baraset district. Tlie Avork apjieared to re- 
jircsent the Nsitive opinion on the Indigo system, and a desire Avas ex- 
]»rossed by several persons of influence that it should be translated and 
published. 

Mr. Long had previously distinguished himself by his zeal and 
industry in the Avork of improving the popular Vernacular Literature, 
and had, on many occasions, called the attention of Government and of 
others to the immense and growing importance of the Native Press. 
His connection, therefore, Avith this Avork Avas nothing remarkable. 
He and others regarded it as an expression of Native opinion, and 
believed that it Avas necessary that the Indigo question should be 


* From the Calcutta Chmtian Observer of August 1861. 
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judged not solely by the arguments, or in reference to the interest^, of 
the Planters and the })aper3 that espoused tlieir cause, but also with 
due reference to \\\(i feelings and interests of the cultivators of the soil. 

’ When the work was translated at the request and published at 
the expense of the Secretary to the Bengal Government, about a 
dozen copies were sent from the Bengal Olfice to persons in India, 
and about a hundred and fifty copies were sent home. All these 
were sent out under the Government frank. This was a grave in- 
discretion, and the Planters who had been watching very eagerly 
took advantage of it. Their first course was to denounce the drama 
as infamously obscene, so that they excited a strong prejudice against 
it, and against those who were charged with putting it into circula- 
tion ; and then they declared it to be grossly libellous, aiul thus they 
checked its circulation. No one, after that, AVas disposed to give away 
any copies; and the mass of the undistributed copies api)ears to have 
remained in the Bengal Office. Very few persons therefore have seen 
•the work: most take it for granted it h as foul and as ob- 
seene as the newspapers rej)rescnt. Butin fact it is not so. The 
original contains many most <d)jectionable passage.®, but such passage.^ 
are far too common in all Oriental works. Nearly all of these seem to 
have been struck out by Mr. Long from the translation, and very little 
j’cmalns to warrant the outcry. But in the native authoi’s preface 
there remained a short passiige referring to the Newspapers that sup- 
ported the Planters, and inferring that they were paid to do so. 

The landowners’ and Commercial Association (in which the Indi- 
go Planters’ Association is merged) met, and resolved to pay for an 
indictment of the printer. This wois said to be done as a preparatory 
measui^ Avith a view to indict afterwards those Avho had employed him. 
They seem, however, to have thought that, as regards the Planters, 
there was very little ground for a ])rosecution, as they used the name 
of th% Editor of the Englishman as the person aggrieved, and in tlicir 
Indictment based their principal count on the passage in the prefaco * 
which we have mentioned. This was certainly strange ; for the’ license 
the local j)ress had taken in discussing the Indigo (^[uestion was such 
that nothing more uidikedy could be conceived than the appearance 
•of the Editor of one of the Calcutta papers as'complalnant against 
others. There must have been great mistrust of the other charges 
against the Nil Darpan, or this course of putting forward the English-^ 
man never would have been adoj)ted. * 

The printer on being indicted gave up the name of Mr. Long. 
Mr. Long never had concealed his|^onneclion with the work, and ho 
authorized the f)rinter to say so. Soon after, Mr. Long published the 
following statement : — 

STATEMENT BY THE UEV. JAMES LONG. 

]. Gre^ publicity having been given to iny connection with the publication of a 
translation of the Nil Dur/xm, I beg leave to submit a brief statement on the subjoct 
for consideration, I have to apologise if thi.s statement appears egotisftcnl — but it is 
written in self-defence. I have been assailed by name, and with great vindence, by 
the newspapers that support the Indigo system, during the last fifteen months, and 
■within the last few weeks I have been threatened with a prosecution for libel by the 
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proprietor of the Englishman and by the Planters. I write therefore to explain my 
true position. 

2. During the last ten years of my residence in Calcutta I hare been led by cir- 
cumstances to take a very deep and active interest in that which has excited much 
attetJtion of late in England — the Vernacular Pfess^ as an exponent of the views and 
feehngs of the masses^ and as a medium for working on those masses for their improve^ 
meat. 1 have also been in connection with the Vernacular Literature Society during 
the last eight years, as well as with the great cause of Vernacular Education. 

jNIy peculiar position in Calcutta has brought me more in contact with the native 
press than other hlhssionaries, and this has led me as a member of tlie Christian 
School Jiook and Vernacular Literature Societies, to compile three volumes in Eengali 
of Selections which I made from the native press. I have also had to examine various 
Bengali manuscripts, and to edit works. 

While occupied in this manner, my duties to the south of Calcutta and itinerant 
"work in other districts, have brought me into close intei’oourse with the agricultural 
population and have forced practically on my notice their wants and Avoes. I have 
there a class of teachers and readers whom I am educatinir through the Vernacular ; 
for these 1 must provide mental food; and thus my Missionary position, as well as 
my intense conviction of the paramount importance of a sound indigenous literature, 
has coin[)elled me to attend so much to Vernacular publications. 

I have reason to believe that my humble elforts in this cause have not been with- 
out success, and 1 have been much encouraged by letters received from Missionaries, 
Civilians and intelligent natives on this subject. In fact at the present time it is 
evident, there is a wide and increasing sphere of usefulness in working the native 
press. 1 have been frequently applied to by Rajahs and others to sendchem a collec- 
tion of useful Bengali books for libraries, and in many other ways I have laboured to 
make known the resources of the native press. 

3. I have never received, nor would I take from Government or any other party, 

one cowrie as pay for services in this way — looking on them as part of my work — as a 
branch of ]\Iissionary literary work. Government, however, have encouraged me by 
publishing some of my Reports on the Native Press. In 1855, they ])ul>lihhed in the 
Selections of the Bengal Government my “ Return of Authors and Translators in 
Vernacular Literature, &c. of tliis 800 copies were printed by the directi(>.i of Sir 
F. Ilulliday ; and of my “Classified Catalogue of 1,4(X) Bengali Books and Tracts” 
^which Avas also pulillshed in 1855) 300 copies were snbscriboil for by Government, so 
that the work paid its expenses. Of my Returns relating to the Vernacular Press in 
1859, Government also published 500 copies. T liave reason to know that thefa have 
been Of use to the friends of Missions and of Education in India, Ihighind, and even 
in Germany, and that they have called serious attention to the subject of the native 
press. , 

4. At my suggestion, the TIon’ble Mr. Beadon, when Secretary to the Bengal Go- 
vernment, issued orders requiring annual 7'eturns of the Vernacular publications 
in Bengal. I strongly hrged on Sir F. Ilalliday, Avhen Lieutenant Governor, tlie* 
appointment of a curator of the native press to supply full infoi-ination respecting its 
progress ; a proposition that met his full concurrence and was only rejected by the 
Supreme Goirernment on financial grounds. In my examination of native books I was 
struck Avith the open way in which obscene books were sold, and the number that 
were thus put in circulation ill Calcutta. I therefore brought the subject before the 
Legislative Council, and a law was pass^ on the subjeck Avhich Las Avorked well in 
tliis city. A Bengali Education Gazette nas also been established, and I had much to do 
with the procuring for it the pecuniary support ,of Government. This has proved a 
very useful means of dllfusiiig sound information among the native population. 

The constant activity of the native press has led me to urge on Christian men in 
every way, both by pen and word, the pressing need of a Christiar Vernacular 
Literature, and of Vernacular Education. An appetitle for knowledge is arising, but 
the people must have healthy food. It may be said, why should a Missionary meddle 
with these things ? The simple answer is, that there appeared to be scarcely any one 
else who took sufficient interest in them, and few who had from circumstances such 
facilities as I had for gaining information. I should have been very thankful if a lay- 
man had been available to relieve me of such duties. 
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la connection 'with this subject, when new vernacular books of special interest 
appear, 1 am in the habit of sending them as indices of the native mind to i\Iission- 
aiies, Educationists, and Government Onicials, without reference to the correctness 
' of the seiitiinents of the works, in order tluit such persons may observe the current of 
popular feeling. Thus, two clever Ajorks in defence of Hinduism appeared about, twiy 
years ago in Calcutta. 1 sent notice of them, and nearly every ^Missionary in Calcutta 
purchased copies. 

Six years ago the lati‘ Court of Directors sent orders to (hilcutta to provide for 
the Tmlia House Library copies of all oriLfinal publications in Bengali. 1 was a.sked 
to precure them, and 1 did so. It is only a I'ortnight ago since, at his retpiest, 1 sent 
to Professor \Villiams, the Boden Sanskrit Professor of Oxford, copies ot all Bengali 
translations of Sanskrit texts. 1 have had books sent, in the same way to Benares, 
Midnapur, Burdwan, and vai'ious ])arts of Bengal. 

5. With tlie same view oi'mahnp known the tendency of the native mind, 1 have 
inserted from time to time in the llurhani newspaper, articles called “the Spirit of 
the Native Pi ess,” and with the same o/^;Vc/ I brought to the notice of several parties, 
last year a Bengali Drama called the Nil Darpan, Avhieh though highly coloured j 
ajipeared to give the Native view of the effects of the Indigo Planting svstein. The 
dispute had hitherto related to the opinions of Civilians, Merchants and Missionai ies, 

, but some were anxious to know the tone of the native press on the subject. This 
woik was already in cireulation among the Native population, and several persons 
expressed a desire that it should he translated, for the infoi motion (f (hose to whom it 
was of importance to undo stand native feeling, it u?, m illustration of native 
feeling, and not lor the purpose of controversy, that attention was attraetiol to this 
])ublieati()u ; but of comse in a work like this Drama, which, as slaled in the Intro- 
duction, is avi^vedly puhlihlied to depict the Indigo system as viewed by the Natives at 
large, there are statements and passages whicli the purer and more lelincd taste of an 
European would reject. E\cry man, however, who is ac((uainled with Oriental litera- 
ture, knows how prominent these dideets are in many Oriental works of high reputa- 
tion. In the Knqlish translation of the Ml Dai pan, the coarser passitges were 
expunged or softened, and 1 regret that any that have given ollence should have been 
inadvertently allowed to remain. But any one who will take the trouble to examine 
the original will find that a good d^al ha:^ been omitted. With reference to the 
pa.^sage^n the native author’s preface a.s to two newspaperi^, insinuating that llu'y were 
under the influence of the Planters, I never could hav(‘ imagined that any English 
reader would attach importance to the imputation. The insignificanee of the sum 
mentioned as the incentive, (a thousand rupees or £100,) seemed to exhibit at once 
tjie fillip of the charge as applied to newspapers of wide circulation. ^ 

Tluit my motive in undertaking to pa.ss the Iran.^lation through the press wag 
not malevolent, may be inlerred from the conclusion of the Introduction written 
by me. “ It is the earnest wish of the writer of these Iine.‘j that harmony may he 
speedily established between the Planter and the Byot, that mutual interests inay 
bind the two classes together, and that the European ^lay be in the JMofiihsil 
• the protecting .tEgi.s of the peasants, who maybe able to sit each man under liis 
mango and tamarind tree, none daring to make him afraid.” I would also rcf<‘r to 
my evidence given before the Indigo Commi.ssion in which I udinitfed the imjirove- 
inent of late year.s in the character of the Planters, and expressed my view tliat the 
eontrover.sy should be confined to the evils of the system. 

6. I myself believe thoroughly in the truth ofLord W. Bentinck’s maxim “India 

must be managed at pre^ent by Native agency under European kSuperintendence.” 
But in order to maintain that European siipcnonty, and on the principle ot' fas est ah 
hoste doceri I believe it would be most useful for European of all classes to see them- 
selves now and then in the mirror of the Native Pre.ss. Lord ^V. Bcntinck thought 
so, when he allowed its criticisms on himself and bis administration, — “ Considering 
it was an index and safety valve fur the public mind.” So did the Marquis of 
Hastings when in 1818, he patronised the Seramporc by allowing it to cir- 

culate for one-fourth the ordinary postage. That paper was under Missionary manage- 
ment and often contained extracts from Native papers freely criticising Europeans and • 
Government. I remember reading in old numbers of that paper, translations of most 
bitter satires fi*om the Bhaskar and Chandiiha, one part of w^ch represented an Eng- 
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lish *Judge drinking hrandy on the hcnch^ and speaking a language none could under- 
stand, wliile Lis amlalis were busily engage<l receiving bribes. Tlic late Rev. W. 
Morton, a Missionary, frequently made translations fi oin the Native newspapers, giving 
extracts hostile to Missionaries and others. I Avas requested three years ago by the 
Missionary Conference of Calcutta, to compile a tract giving the opinions of the 
Native Tress for and against Christianity, in ordtu’ that Missionaries might know the 
real state of the Native mind. 

'I'liat this regard to Native opinion is not inconsistent with a zealous support 
of British interests^ may bo proved by a referenee to tlie lion. F. Shores’ most valu- 
able “Notes on Indian Affairs.” No one more boldly advocated the settle«nent of 
Europeans in India thirty years ago than he <lid, and no one more ably pleaded for 
their services l)eing used by tlie State as Justices of the Peace, yet few men ever 
dwelt more failhfully on the ellects produced on the Native mind by the misconduct 
of his countrymen. 

7. It is said that to meddle with such subjects as Indigo is not consistent with the 
character of a clergyman. I would ask, is not the preservation of peace in India one 
of his duties? Here in this country is a small number of Europeans in tlie midst of 
avast body of Natives. Eew of the former know anytliing of the Native language, 
or of Native feeling ; a volcano may be forming beneath their leet, and dark clouds 
may be gathering on tlie Imrizon of Inditi. Is the watchman then who gives warning ^ 
to be counted an enemy ? If a clergyman kuows of a state of Native feeling that may 
cud m bloodshed., is he to give no information of it ? It is admitted that in the Indigo 
distiicts there was ami is a state of feeling of this sort. How is it to be brought to 
the notice of oflieials and men of influence, to put them on their guard? Surely the 
Native press well indicates what is going on beneath the surface, and is one of the 
safest guides to genuine Native opinion. I solemnly declare that b know nothing 
more inqmrtant for the future security of Europeans in India and the welfare of the 
country, limn that all classes of Europeans should Avateli the barometer of the Native 
mind. I teel strongly that peace founded on the coufeiitment of the Native population 
is essential to the welfare of India, and that it is folly to shut our eyes to the warnings 
tlie Native Press may give. The late Ilon’ble J Wilson felt that the views of the 
Native Press Avere deserving the notice of even the highest authority, i'or lie organized 
ns an essential part of his oflieial establishment, tlie offioo of a paid iranslatorship 
which su[q)lies the authorities by means of translations, with the views of tlitj; native 

{ iress in ileiigali, Urdu, Persian, 'ramul, &c , on GoA'ernnient Financial measures, — I 
lave lately read in tlio.''e translations some bitter philippic's against Government mea- 
sures, The llombay Government obtains information rospecling the native press from 
the Persian Translator’s Oflice, and I have rcjison to believe that ere long<^imilar 
measures may be sanctioned by the Government of India for Bengal. Tlie Liciite- 
nant-GoVcnior in his recent letter to i\Ir. Fergusson, Secretary of the Indigo Planters’ 
Association, says, refeping to this Nil Darpan., “How can the knowdedge of respect- 
able oflieials or other Eun)])caii gentlemen of the existence of such indications of 
popular feeling as this, be anything but a security against actual sedition and breaches 
of the peace ?” Well, w^ould it have been for India had the mutterings of the natlA'c 
press been earlier attended to before the mutiny ! They were neglected and men 
slept quietly over the brink of a volcano. Had translations been made from the 
native press, .of the Aqra Presidency y indicating the state of feeling towards Govern- 
ment a year before the mutiniiy and had these been communicated to official and other 
influential pet sonSy it is possible that Europeans might not have been taken so unawares 
with all their arsenals in sepoy hands, I Avas in the Agra Presidency a fcAv montlis 
before the iniitiny, and Avas much struck with the contempt with Avhich influentijJ 
pai’ties regarded any indications of natiA^e opinion as expressed by the native press. 
Similarly in 1853 Avhen exploring the lanes and gullies of Delhi, in search of Verna- 
cular books, I Avas impressed with the prodigious activity of the Moslem mind, and 1 
left Delhi with the intense conviction that the cow We materials v< are gathering 
and only required the match to be applied to them. 

8. A Missionary is pledged — in fact it is his work — to rear an indigenous Chris- 
tianity. I have seen with deep sorrow how much of our Mission work in Bengal, ig 
still too much of a hot-bed system, maintained at a heavy cost by the funds of 
foreigners. Christianity has as yet made comparatively little way among the rural 
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population of Bengal. In my own observafion and experience one of the most* pro- 
minent causes appears to be the mental, nior.al and social degradation of the ryot ; 
and here I must reiterate what I wrote in the Introduction to the Nil Darpan. 
“Attention has of late years been directed by (diristian Philanthropists to the 
condition of the ryots of Bengal, their teachers, and the opprosion which they suffei-, 
and the conclusion arrived atis, ihih there is little prospect or })os.sil)iIity of amelior- 
ating the mental, moral, or spiritual condition of the ryot without giving him securitj/ 
of landed tenure. If the Bengal ryot is to be treated'as a serfi or a mere squatter, 
or day-labourer, the missionaiy, the schoolmaster, even the Developer of the resources 
of India, will lind their work like that of Sisyphus —vain and useless. Statistics have 
proved that in France, Switzerland, lloland, Belgium, Sweden, Denmark, Saxony, the 
education of peasant, along with the security of the tenure^ he enjoys on his small 
farm, has encouraged industrious.^ temperate., virtuous., and cleanly hnhils, fostered a 
respect for proyerly increased social co/nfoits\ cherished a spirit of healthy and active 
independence, improved the cullieation of the land, lessened pauperism, and rendered 
the people aver.se to rerolution, and friends of order. Even Russia is carrying out 
a grand .scheme of .self-emancipation in this .spirit." 

It was the conviction that certain social evils were great obstacles to the 
diffiiaon of the Gospel, which led tlie Church IMissionary Society and its friends 
to take an active jiart in promoting the abolition of the slave-trade in the West 
Indies and West Africa, and in tlie protection of native rights in New Zealand, and 
which induced the Baptist and Weslevan jMissionary Societies to wage a erusade 
against We^t India Slavery, though their iMissionarics were imprisoned by the Planters 
in .lainaiea and other colonies. 'I'he same views have led Chiiistian Churches in 
America to raise their voices against slavery. 

9. Whilf Iregn't that through remarks by the native author at which 

ofTenoe has been tak(>n, were allowed to remain in the preface of (he Nil Darpan, I 
am thankful that thc'i-e is little likelihood of a recurrence of similar inadverteneo in 
connection with individual Ihiropean responsil)ilitv, as I trust that ere long lliefiovern- 
ment will have one of (heir own servants employed wdth a suitable establishment 
for the purpose of keeping (he authorities acquainted with native opinion in its bear- 
ing's on general ([uestions. But while I regret the pnblio:ition tlirongli inadver- 
tence of any expiessions or })assages that have given otleixa*, '.I ninst bo allowed to 
add, ihitt it does seem strange that any conqdaint.s on this subject should proceed 
from those Calcutta newspapers that have supported the Indigo system, or from 
the Planters who circulated “Brahmins and Pariahs,” — for L think that I may 
appeal to any man who has resided here since the beginning of ISdO, and ask if Ini 
ji'emeiiVbers in the annals of modern controveisy, greater virulence and hit- 
terness than the organs of the Planters have exhibited in their repeated ^ttacks'^' 
on the Government, the Missionaries, and those officers of Government wffh whose 
measures they have been dis, satisfied. 1 might append to this statemmit numerous 
most violent and acrimonious extracts from tho^je papers, and leave all eaiulid 
men to judge if the liberty of the press has not been abused, and if native writers 
have seen in their Euiopean contemporaries any examph; of moderation. In my 
own case and in the case of ^Ir. Bomwetseh, some of onr ii lends wi^lied actions 
for libel to be instituted, but we have been content hitherto, as tlie officers of 
Government have been, to bear the revilings of those journals in sileiii^e. 

10, It has been alleged that I vouch for (he entire truth of every statement in the 
Drama. 1 do nothing of the kind. I never meant to d > it. The case of a resj)ect- 
able ryot or peasant proprietor, happy in his family till the Indigo system compelled 
him to take advances, and that ease alone, is declared to be pointed out in language 
plain but true. Even this limited statement was not meant to be taken without any 
exception. All that was intended, all that ought fairly to be (leduce<l, is that in many 
instances, according to general opinion, and popular report and belief, the elfeet of 
the Indigo lystein on native families has been as minous as the Drama represents. 
Such or similar representations being everywhere current ami believed among natives, 
they ouglit not, whether such representations are entirely true or only partially so, 
to be trided with or concealeil by any who desire the peace and welfare of the people 
of this land, or their own safe residence and continued prosperity in it. 

Calcutta, June 20th, 1861. J. LONG. 
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‘It is well known that on the nppearance of this statement, most 
moderate men in Calcutta, including not a few of the merchants, and 
even some members of the Landowner’s Association, wished the prosecU’' 
tion to be discontinued. But the counsels of the more violent pre- 
vailed, and on the 19th July, the Sifpreme Court beheld “ its first 
State trial.” So it lias been called. The Government and the Civil 
Service, wildly as tliey have been assailed, have never attempted to 
])revent discussion either by criminal or civil proceedings. It was 
reserved for those who, if they had ever been indicted for libel, would 
have raised an indignant shout of defiance and derision, to introduce 
into the Courts of India the process of an indictment for libel : and 
they did so with every advantage. The law has been so amended at 
home that a defendant may justify liimself by proving the truth of 
Ids statf'inents : tliere is no such law in this country. The Landowners’ 
and Cnininercial Association had it all their own way, and were able 
to enact one ol' those scenes which most men believed to hiiva passed 
away for ever with the domiiintion of J,ord Eldon. ' 

Prior to the trial, however, several of the principal Natives pre- 
sented to Mr. Long the following Address : 

To THE Eevereni) J. Long. 

Sir, — We, the undersigned, have perused with attention the Statement, whicliyou 
have lately published, explnnatory of your connection with tlie Nil Darpav^ a work of 
fiction, illustrative of the feelings of the people of liengal, on the subject of Indigo 
PJariting, as carried on in this part of the country. 

The part which you have tor years together taken in the advancement of Verna- 
cular Literal lire and in the dissemination of the views and teelings of tlie Natives on 
topics of administration and social improvement, as reflected through the medin/n 
of the Vernacular press^ lias justly entitled you to the gralitiide of all classes of the 
native community, notwitlistanding the ditlerence of religious sentiment between you 
.'•ind tliem; and we believe the cause of good govenimciit has been not a little 
lurtherod by your indusfrious application in bringing those sentiments and feelings 
to the knowledge of the goA'erning Authorities, and the local European Eublic^B, 

C,onstituted, as the liritish Jndi.an Government, is, it is needless for us to (Iwcll oh 
the im\7ej’tance of consulting in matters of legislation and adininistralion, native opi- 
nion and ilativc feelings expressed in whatever form and tlirougli what medium soever, 
but we beg leave to sttite that we fully endorse your opinion that '‘'■peace founded on 
the contentment of the native population is essential to the icelfare of India, and that 
it is folhj to shut our ej/es^to the warnings the native press may girc.” , 

We are persuaded. Sir, that the part you have taken in carrying through the 
press llic translation of the. Nil Dat pan has been in perfect accordance with your cher- 
ished convictions as to tlie importance of enlightening the Ruropean mind here on the 
contents of the Vernacular Press, and 'ive have therefore observed with pain and 
sorrow the bitter personal controversy in the newspapers to which your laudable efforts 
in this direction have given rise. 

That tlic Nil Darpan is genuine expression of Native feeling on the subject of 
Indigo Planting we can with confidence certify. We are aware that there are passages 
in the original put into the mouths of females and others, which may grate on the ears 
of men of cultivated taste, but such passages only express the thoughts and ideas 
furrent in the order of society painted m the work. Jf, however, an occassional indeli- 
cacy of expression should be a reason for the suppression of a work of fiction, we fear 
the most ancient and the best classics of our land, which are so justly valued all the 
world over, would remain sealed from public view; and, judged by the same standard, 
there are not a few of the master-pieces of European genius, both ancient and modern, 
which would suffer from the ordeal. We, however, apprehend that the open censure 
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with which your effort has been visited is simply the result of an interested and* fic- 
tions opposition. 

We have deemed it due to put you in possession of this expression of our opinion 
' on this important question, in (lie belief that it may be the means of correcting the 
wrong impression ivhich we luive been sorry to find entertained, viz. that the native 
community do not consider the Nil*Darpan as an embodiment of popular feiding, 
and tliat they do not appreciate the motives which actuated you to bring its contents 
to the knowledge of the European }>ublic. Nothing could he more mistaken than this^ 
and Ave do sincerely trust and hope that this letter will remove the misapprehension 
so much to be lamented. 

We have the honor to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient servants, 

(Sd.) Radhakant, Raja Rahadur, 

Raja Kali Krishna Rahadcb, 

Raja Narendra Krishna, 

Bauu RaiManath Tagore, 

And forty-three principal Natives of Calcutta.* 

The trial was conducted fairly enough by the counsel for the pro- 
secution. lie had no dilHculty in proving, what Mr. Long had ?i(rrr 
denied, that he had published the work, and had caused it to be dis- 
tributed to many persons whom he believed to be deeply interested in 
the conditidii of the people of this country. VVe will not com- 
ment on the charge of Sir Mordaunt VYells, except to notiito one 
point. He told die Jury that he would not pronounce whether the 
work was a libel or not, but state the law and leave that question 
entirely to them ; yet he went on in terms, and in a manner rnrely 
witnessed on the Bench, to denounce both I\(r. Long and the work. 
He specie of the latter as a“ foul and disgusting libel, and used other 
similar expressions. The chief passage that he dwelt on was d(‘alt 
with by the Chief Justice in deciding a point of law on the ‘24tli. We 
quote from the Hurhtru, which, in this instance, gives one of the 
passatfes quoted by the Judge ; but, for the most j>art, the public liave , 
been left in iqnorance of the extracts of the work quoted in th^ in- 
dictment and Ly the Judge. The particular passage we now refer to 
mentions a European lady : — 

Now the second count found by the jury is that the puljication was intonliotial, 
*that is it was malicious, written and published for the purpose of loweiing them in 
the estimation of the public and society. (His lordship here read an extract from 
the publication ) Does this not show that the Indigo Planters as a body IkoI exer- 
cised an imjirojier influence over the Magistrate.s, to induce them to g«ive decisions 
contrary to law ? Now Avliat ivould be supposed if one of the Judges of this Court 
was said to have acted in that way ? It appears to me that this passage is sutficlent 
to support either of the tivo allegations, and to be capable of such an interpretation 
as to briiv’’ the Planters into di.srepute. Mr. Eglinton, I think, has scarcely argiieil 
in respecAo the first part of this allegation, ivhether the ivords in tlii.s libel were 
sufficient to cast an imputation on the whole bo<ly of the Planters. And it is not 
necessary for the Court to say Avhether the words are sufficient to bring the Planters 
into discredit.* Now the first part of this libel has been referred to by Mr. Eglinton 
as being obscure. It is set out in page 66 of the pamphlet, and I will read it. 

“ Darogah , — Did not the Magistrate say, be will come here this day ? 

* A subsequent address was sent in eigrted by 3,000 natives. 

M 
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Jamadar. — No, Sir, he has four days more to come. At'Sachigunge on Satur- 
day, they have a Champagne- party and ladies’ dance. Mrs. Wood can never dance 
with any other, but our Saheb ; and I saw that, when I was a bearer. Mrs. Wood 
is very kind: through the influence of one letter, she got me the Jamadary of the 
Jail.” 

That is the wife of Mr. Wood, and through ®her influence the bearer got the 
Jemadari-ship of the Jail, and the M.agistrate was the only person with whom she 
would dance, and that in consequence of the Champagne-party pn^bably the Magis- 
trate would not come. Now, whether this would lead fairly to the inference that Mrs. 
Wood would improperly influence the Magistrate, is a question which the Jury have 
already decided. Mrs. ^Vood is the character in the play, and is described as the wife of 
an Tndign Planter. Mut it is said that this does not mean a Planter’s wife, and still 
he is asked to look into this mirror and see his reflection. It must therefore be taken 
that it is one of the Indigo Planters, and that it means to impute a general course of 
conduct of the whole body, and that they did by such means exercise an undue in- 
fluence over the ^la^istrate of the districts. In my opinion it is incapable of boaiing 
any other interpretation. Supposing it was publishe<l that the Judges rd’ this Court 
had, when a suit was pending, received such a letter from one of the litigant parties, 
would it not be said that an improper influence had been exercised over Smm ? Are 
not Magistrates in the country entitled to the same protection as this Court ? It ap- 
pears to me that it is doing as great an injustice to the Indigo Planters to say that * 
they used an improiicr influence over the Magistrates through their wives, as it would 
be to say that the Judges of this court had, while suits were pending, received such 
a letter from one of the IHigant parties. Then the question is whether thei’c is any- 
thing in the libel to show that any imputation, independent of that influence over the 
magistrates, had been cast to bring into contempt the administration « of Justice in 
the mofussil.” 

The Chief Justice, it will be observed, treats this passage as 
imputing undue influence and nothing more ; but Sir Mordiiunt/s 
imagination coloured it, till he found himself able to represent to the 
Jury that the wives of the Planters generally were charged with the 
Avorst olFences, and on this subject he commented in very ,yiolent 
language. 

We may leave our readers to judge if it be not true that the na- 
tives do misunderstand the friendly and familiar intimacy Avhich exists 
between the sexes in Chri&tian Society ; «nd if it be just to impfnte an 
inteh'tkm foully to libel our countrywomen, to every one who re- 
publishes a native work in which this misunderstanding appears ? If 
Sir Mordaunt’s rules are to be adopted, no native icorks should he 
published for the information of the European community, till every 
thing characteristic of their native origin is carefully eliminated from' 
their pages. 

Aftcr<«an argument by Mr. Long’s counsel in arrest of judgment, 
Mr. Long read the following statement: — 

ADDRESS OF THE REVEREND J. LONG TO THE COURT BEFORE SENTENCE WAS PASSED. 

My Lord,— As the result of this trial involves conse(jiuences extending far 
beyond the sphere of Calcutta, or even of India, I beg to submit, for your Lordship’s 
consideration, the following points referring mainly to the motives which actuated me 
in publishing the Nil Darj)an : — 

Tried by the mode of a criminal prosecution, in Court, I had no Opportunity to 
make a ’personal statement to the Jury. I can only state, previous to your passing 
sentence, what is personal to myself as to the motives which actuated me to publisn 
the Nil Darpan^ on the grounds of my being a Missionary, — an expounder of native 
feeling as expressed in the native press, — a friend to securing peace for Europeans in 
the country— and a friend to the ^ial elevation of the natives. 
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* 

My Lord, it is now more than twenty years since I came to India. During that 
period, I have never appeared in a Court of Justice as plaintiff or defendant ; my 
occupations have been of a very different character, and my time has been spent 
' chiefly among natives, engaged in vernacular teaching, in the chariie of a body of 
Native Christians, and in the proi^otion of Christian vcrnatmlar literature. These 
pursuits, jilong with my interest m the rural population, called my attention to the 
vernacular prefi!^ of India, its uses and defects, as well 4s its being an exponent of the 
native mind and feeling. It is in connection with the latter branch of mv labours, 
that I appear here to-day as publisher of the Nit Darpan^ which I edited with the 
view of informing Europeans of nifliience^ of its contents, as giving iiatira popular 
opinion on the Indigo question. The work, (the Kngli>h transhilion I mean,) was not 
got up at the .suggestion of natives., or even with their knowledge, and was not circu- 
lated among them. It was commenced at the najnest of others. INlany of the re- 
marks of IVlr. Peterson, the Council for the prosecution, are strongly in my favour, 
because if^ as he stated, the work was so injurious in its vernacular dres‘<, was 1 not 
doing a public service by making such a workknown in Knghsh ? Put notin CalcuKa, 
where it might only lead to more hitter c.ontroversji, and where men's niterc.sts arc so 
concerned, that all represenfations would have been useless, producing irnkiiion not con- 
vichon 1 circulated it cludly among men of injlnence. m England and those con- 
jiiected with the British legislature, which, to the oppressed of whatever colour or 
country, has always alforded sympathy and ledress. 1 have aimed for the last ten 
yeai s iti my Aoac.v to be an exponent of native opinion in its bearing on the 

spirilual, soeial, and intelh'ctual weltare of natives of this land; as, fm instance, when 
ap{>lied to on the part of tin' Court of Directors seven years ago, to procure for their 
liibrary, copies oi all oriuinal works in Bengali or as when lafidy, I sent to Oxford, 
by request, c<?pies of all Bengali translations from the Sanscrit; or, when i have 
procured for iiiissnmaries, Covernmont, Kajas, &c., vernaeulnr books of all kinds — I 
.should liav(‘ been a strniig<* person, indeed, had w// opinions harmonised with a// Me 
chaos of opinion, in those carious publications. — Why, at the ixxpiest of missionaries 
I have procii'ed anti-Christian works tor them, as they wished to know what was 
written again.d ( 'hrislianity, 

1 am eharged with slandering English women in the Nil Darpan. Now, waiving 
the point that it is oiilv [ilanters’ wives the native author refers to — I mi/self believe 
planters' u ives are as cltar'e as any other females of English .society in India, and it 
was my impr<*ssion that even putting the M’or.sgcmistruetioiKm the passage (he author only 
referred to some erciydional eases, not giving them as specimens of a class of temales. 
The view howevor that 1 anil others who know oriental life, have taken of this j)art 
r^latingVo females is, that it gives the eastern notion of the hi^h indelicacy of any 
woman who exposes her face in public, or rules out in company with a geiiiUnian. 

I have heard suchreniaiks made of my own wife; but I treate<l them as a specimen 
of village ignorance. Sir fl. Shore in his “Notes on Indian Atbiirs,” states instances 
of a snnilar kind, and Lieutenant Burton, who went disguised as a pilgrim to Mecca, 
mentions the greatest reproach tlie pilgrims there made agai^i^t the ICnglish was, that 
they shook hands with their neighbouts wives ! -1 regict, however, I did not append a 
note of explanation to (his part. 

I ludd in my hand the first drama ever translated, and that by an illustrious 
Judge of this Court — Sir \V. Jones, in order to givo a view of Hindu sock*ty, similar 
service was rendered by Iloimxj H, Wilson, by Dr. Taylor, and various other jiersons. 

1 beg to say I was far trom wishing to vilify pi. inters generally, thouLdi from sincere 
conviction and enqwry opposed to the Indigo system I'lius, wlien .vnmmoiied before the 
Indigo Commission, iny evidence there was considered e\en by the j>lanlei'.^’ friends 
us moderate and free from invective. I was elected a member of a sub-committee 
of the Calcutta jMissionary Conference to watch the progress of the Indigo contro- 
versy, and it was never objected then that any of niy actions in connection with 
that ConferenA; on this sulject, were for the }>urpohe of vilifying. I have never 
lived near planters, nor have I had any j>ersoiial altercation with them, that would 
lead me to a vindictive course. 

I ask, when hundreds, yea thousands of Bengali books were submitted by me 
during the last ten years to the notice of Europeans of influence was the Nil Darpan 
to he the only exception ? And whcrclbre ? The ryot wad a dumb animal who did not 
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know Mg rulers’ langua,<re. And at tlie time of this Nil Darpan appearing matters 
on the indigo controversy were assuming a threatening aspect ; so it was important 
that men of inflnetice should know that the wound was not a surface one^ hut required 
deep probing. Could F, as a clergy ma,n., have withheld a work of this sort which in- 
dicated some of the causes of the deep-seate<l aversion of rvots to indigo cultivation? 
This work, iXiQ Nil Darpan., was serit to me as fiundreds of vernacular books have 
been, because it is known in many quarters that 1 take a deep interest in vernacular 
literature, flere is an illustration; these two vernacular books were sent to me a 
few (lays ago from Benares— o»ie Robinson Crusoe in Hindi, the other a t horal Book 
in Urdu. ^Vlmost every week F receive new vernacular books, and 1 ninke a point of 
bringing tliein to tlie notice of Euroj)eans on various grouuds. Sir Ilaliday honored 
my “ Reports on the Vernacular Pre.s.s” by pubb^hing them ; so did tl.e present Go- 
V( I’tiinent in the case of publishing my Sketch of Vernacular literature ; so did the 
Vi'inacular Ijiterature, Religious Tract, and Christian Tract and Book Societies shew 
their conlidence by publishing various works of mine. 

1 will now state the grounds why, as a clergyman opposed to war, T published the 
Nd Darpan. _ JVIy laird, four years only have elapsed, .since Calcutta was waiting in 
trembling anxiety for the result of the mutiny. Few could look with calmness on'the 
future, wliile watch and ward were kept all night by the citizens, IMatiy felt then as 
J had long felt_ before, how unsafe it was for the English to reside in India in ignor- , 
ance of and indilFerence to the q/* nadre feeling. The mutiny, in coinmon 

with the Ailghan war, has showed the English in India were generally unac- 
(piainted with it; so, a .short time previous to the mutiny, the Sonthal war 
burst out unexpectedly^ to the public. For a long periixl were not thuggee 
and torture prevailing in India, without the English' knowing any thing of them ? 
IFiul I, as a missionary, previous to the mutiny, been able to '•'submit to men 
of inllmmce a native drama, which would li.ive tlirown liglit on the views of 
sepoys and native (diiels how valuable might the <‘ireulatiou of such a drama have 
pioved, allhough it iinglit have ceusurml sev**rely the treatment of natives by 
hhiropeans; the indilVerenee of sepoy otlieers geneially towards their men; and the 
policy of Government to Native States! Snoh a drama might have heljied to save 
millions of money and torrents of human lilood fn Cubnl, the authorities, tliroim-h a 
false security, lounded on ignorance of native opinion, entailed a lo'^s of fifteen milHons 
stcilingon (in* State and the damage of England’s prestige. Has Calcutta foigotten 
the Ic.^soii'i taught by the mutini/? 1 a.sk, was it very malicious to receal. to the go rein- 
ing race the. latent current of natire thought and feeling on the subject of imlio'o which 
was convulsing the whole country, and threatening it wil.h anarchy, incendiarism, and 
assassination ? Would I have Imeu justilie<l to *vithhold contributing inv <inite lyt 
such VkCiI^is to the great object of rousing men of inllmmce by shewmg them, from 
a nalire source, that the dissatisfaction was deep-sealed, and that the wound must be 
thoroughly piobed bej’ore liealing measures could be efficacious ? 

^ly llord, the mutiny Xxw's passed away ; wlio knows what i.s» in tlic future? And 
as a clergyman and a frimnl to the peaceable re.sidence of my oonntiymen in India, 

I beg to state the following as a motive for my editing such works as the Nil Darpan.' 
1, lor YOius, have not been able to shut my eyes to what many able men see lonmimr 
in tlu/distance. It may be distant, or it may be near; but Russia and Russian 
f/iieure ane wpidly approaching the frontiers of India. Her influence, so manifest 
'in (kil)nUvventy years ago, as shewn in a recent I’arliamentnry Blue Book, was 
b(*ginning to be felt in India during the last mutiny. Now she goes on the principle of 
dicidr et ; previous to invasion she gains over the native population in various 

countries to her sl(le. Could I, then, as a clergyman have watched with apathy 
measures like those in connection with the indigo system which were farthering this 
Russian policy, and which might lead to tear and dissensions that would retard tor 
a long period the progress of religion, education and peaceful commerce ; I now 
speak merely my honest convictions on this point ; and I ask if this i^onviction has 
any foundation in reality as also if there be any ground for another as deeply rooted 
in 'my mind ;— that mere armies can no more secure the English in India than thev 
establislied the Austrians in Italy would it not be my duty as a clergyman to help tin* 
good cause of peace, by shewing that the gi'eat work of peace in India could be be.st 
secured by the contentment of the native population, obtainable only by listening to their 
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complaints as made known by the natine press and by other channels. I pass over 
French views in the East, but I say, forewarned is Joreanned^ and even at the ex- 
pense oi' wounding their feelings in order to secure their safety., I wish to see the at- 
, tention ot'iny countrymen directed to this important subject. 

As a missionary^ 1 have a de^ep interest in seeinu: the faiills of my coiiittrymen 
corrected; for after a residence of ^venty years in India, J must bear tins testimony 
— that, of all the obstacles to the sprea<l of Christianity in India, one of (he greatest 
is the irreligious conduct of many of my own countrymen, thousands ot‘ natives 
have said to me, “ AVe judge of the Christian religion by what your coiintrynum do, 
not by what they suy\ by the life, not hv i\\c dtictrine." For twenty \ ears J have, 
as a missionary, been in close and confidential intercourse with natives of all classes. 
Oltcn and often has my spirit been harrowed and almost cru^heil by a close \ iew of 
the condition of the ryot, his wants and his siillerings ; shut out from that ability to 
read, without wlii(!h the pages of inspiration ai e locked up to him. 1 can sec in the 
improvement of his ,90cirt/ co/n/<//Vo? a means of enabling him to enjoy the light <f 
knowledge. I havt* cueul.ited many {lamphlets in Ihigland, on “The ryot, his 
teachers, and torlurers,” and on the evils resulting from the lyols not having a sound 
vernacular education. When I have not shrunk from exposing many social evils to 
which the ryot is subject, 1 b»‘g to ask, could I have avoided, in my position 
0 e.cposmg Ins suffeiings for resisting the indigo system '/ 

The Cltief Justice here stopped Air. Fwoiig, stating tliat tlio 
Court were willing to hear anytliing tlnit he ha«l to addn'ss to them 
in his defence. That it was not the length of tlic matter he wtis now 
reading, huiits suhstanco they ohjccted to, as irrelevant. The remain- 
der we give as from the MS. })repared hy Mr. Long : — 


Intbiontial men in England have deeply sympathised with mo on ll esc points, 
and liavft said “ You and others that cxpos<! those rcccsvcs of human .sulfcring and 
degradation must let us know the results,” and I have been, my Lord, amongst those 
masses for years, and l)o])c, as long as 1 live, and liavc a hiain to think and a jien to 
write, to advocate the social elevation of the mas''es as incidental with (he jirogivss 
of men‘*jil and moral light. Should I not have been a traitor to llie religion 1 pro- 
fessed, whose great Founder’s motto is, “ The poor have the (Jospel [ireachcd to 
them,” had I not availed myself of all legitimate opportunilies to biing (he \\an(s and 
sufterings of the ryots, and the feelings and views of natives generally to tin* nodia; 
of me^who had the power of remedying them? It may be called loi> pohtieolw 
liourse, as some now unduly rev|) ict, that term ; but Chrisdanity itsell is j)()li(i( al in*^ 
the extended sense; for in the early ages it assailed the slaveiy of the Loman lTni|iire ; 
'in the middle ages it atforded an asylum to the ser/s agaiii.T the oppi e»sions ot the 
feudal chiefs ; at the period of the Ketonnation it hrouglit fic(?dnm to the peasant’s 
home; and in modern days it has abolished slavery in the ^\’cst Indies: it has 
J protested against American slavery, and is now throwing its mantle of j)i otL-etion 
round the aboriginal tiibcs throughout the woild. In IS.liG, I delivered an addios in 
(Calcutta to the tiiends of Missions on “ Feasant dcgiad.itlon an obstacle to (l(;spcl [iro- 
pagation.’ — No one then ohjccted to that address on the ground of its bei/ig jiolitical. 

My Lord, I am sustained in this course by (he convictions of, I trust an enlight- 
ened conscience, and confidently relying on the continued sympathy of many fiiimds 
})oth among the Euroi»ean ami native community, and ot all in India and Great 
Britain, who desire to see India governed, not merely Ibr the advantage of its flue- 
tuating population from Europe, hni for ot; and with considerate regard 

for, the feelings and interests ot the 180,000,()()0 natives over whom strctchcs^the 
ofthc Queen and Farliainent, I know I .shall have the sympathy of good men 
the friends of (he natives in India and in England, and of all those, througliont the 
world who believe in the indissoluble connection of sjiiritiial and intellectual improve- 
ment. 

My Lord, a Court of Tmw has decided that the work is a liliel, and it is my duty 
to submit to that ver<Hct and to act accordingly. My conscience convicts me, how- 
ever, of no moral offence or of any offence deserving the language u.^ed in you?' Jjord- 
ships charge to the Jury. But 1 die'ad the effects of this prdfceiit. This work being 
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a libel* then the exposure of any social evil^ of caste, of polygaiuy, of Kulin Brahtninism^ 
of the opium trade, and of any other evils which are supj)orted by the interests of 
classes of men, may be treated as libels too, and thus the great work of moral, social 
and religious lofbrmation may be checked. 

My remarks are ended, my Lord. 

Then followed Sir Mordaunt Weft’s sentence in the following 
terms: — 

The sentence of the Court is, that you pay a 6ne of Rupees 1,000 to our So- 
vereign Lady, the Queen, and that you be impri^oned in the Common Jail of Calcutta 
for the period of one Calender month — and that you be further imprisoned till the 
fine is paid. 

In the course of his charge to the Jury, Sir Mordaunt thought 
it not unbecoming to comment on the address which we have quoted 
to Mr. Long, though it was in no way before the Court, and in hia 
jjidgrnent, he could not refrain from an attack on the Government, with- 
out waitiny to hear what it had to allege in explanation. 

The fine inq)oscd on Mr. Long was at once paid by Baboo Kali 
Pr osono Singh, and we hear on good authority that there were many ^ 
otlier nntivo gentlemen in Court anxious to be allowed to render that 
service to the defendant. 

The next day Mr. Long was applied to, to ascertain if he would 
consent to a petition being sent to Government by the native commu- 
nity for a remission of- his imprisonment, but be stated that it might 
embarrass Government and that he should prefer the matter beino- 
allowed to rest. And this was his wisest and most proper cotirse. It 
is well to suffer as a Christian ; for this is thankworthy, if a mnn for 
conscience toward God endure grief, suffering wrongfully,” (1 Peter 
ii. 19.) 

The amount of native sympalhy lliis case has evoked is very re- 
markable. Mr. Long is well known to the native community as having 
been engaged for many years in various works for their hem fit, and as 
^man animated by a warm desire to arnediontte and to elevate tlie^con-, 
ditionVif all classes. It is most sliamefully imputed to him, day after 
day, by One of the papers, that be is a retailer of obscene native pub- 
lications, whereas the fact is, tliat be has for several years been an inde- 
fatigable member of Uie Vernacular Literature Committee that wa» 
established hy jMr. Drink water Bethune, Mr. John Colvin, Mr, ‘ 
Hodgson Pratt, Mr. Wylie, Mr. Samuels, Mr. Townsend and others, 
expressly to purify the native literature, and which has succeeded in 
putting into cireuhitlon many ])opular works of the soundest character. 
Mr. Long’s “ Statement ” on this subject ought to silence his assail- 
antvS. It was lie, as he in that statement shows, who applied for and 
obtaiHcd tlie enactment of the law for the suppression of the sale of 
those vile works that were once so commonly hawked about the streets 
of Calcutta. 

But the policy of the planters and their organs in ^his whole 
controversy, seems to have been to overwhelm every one who has 
resisted them with public odium, and Mr. Long has been a chief object 
of their malice. 

We shall not indulge in many further comments on this case, but 
there are some othewoints that cull for observation. 
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• 

Mr. Lon^ himaelf stands before his brethren as he ever has done 
— a bold, faithful, benevolent man ; most enthusiastically ehgapjed in 
promoting the welfare of the people of Bengal, according to his own 
view of their wants; and most sincere, upright, and faithfnl'in all 
his Missionary labours, and it# his character as a Christian minister and 
a Christian man. There may have been j)oints on which we have 
diftbred with him. We may have sotnetimes doubted the accuracy of 
his information and the soundness of his judgment. But there have 
been many other occasions on which we have admired his intuitive 
perception of great jtrinciples, his untiring zeal, his single-hearted 
labours, and his sterling worth, lie is well known beyond the limits 
of Calcutta, and his name will be well remembered, and will bo 
honoured ever here in this scene of his present punishment, when all 
the excitement of this Indigo controversy has passed away and is 
forgotten. 

Next, as to the effect of this prosecution; tlie Planters think 
^ they have gained a victory. They may be assured that nothing has oc- 
curred, since their system was first commenced in this country, more 
calculated to destroy their influence. It is useless to look for a r//.v- 
judgment on the question from any in this czV//, who are 
involved ill, the vortex of di.^cussion, or from any whose interests are 
at stake. But the spirit manifested in this prosecution will he noticed 
out of Calcutta. In other parts of India, in Great Britain and in the 
United States, Mr. Long’s case will be taken as involving much more 
than the Planter’s perhaps intended. It will look like an attempt to 
suppress all freedom of discussion. It will prove the weakness of the 
Planters* cause. It will arouse ,susinc ion that Anglo-Saxon dominance, 
for w'hich some sozcaloush/ contend, woiddmcan nothing less than arbitrary 
government for the benefit o f theEnropean settlers, with a total indifference 
to the sentiments and feelings of the great native population, Mr. Petcr- 
souiR^iia speech for the prosecution made a most unfortunate allusion.^ 
lie warned the Missionaries (whom he denounced as mischief-makers) 
by the example of Mr. Smith of Demerara I He instanced liiin as one 
who had incited tlie slaves to disaffection, and had silffered the extreme, 
penalty of the law ! He was strangely forgetful jf facts I The case of 
Mr. Smith is a warning indeed, but it is a warning against colonial 
persecution. That man was falsely charged, and was cruelly treated by 
the Planters of Demerara, and he died in prison; but very soon the 
walls of the House of Commons resounded with the cloquetice of Sir 
James Mackintosh and Henry Brougham, the spirit of Englaml was 
aroused, and nothing probably contributed so much to the downfall of 
West Indian Slavery as that very case. 

We await with confidence the verdict of the English people on 
this prosecution too. We have no fear of the result. The cultiva- 
tion of In(figo, if it is to he maintained at all, must be maintained by 
fair prices and fair dealing. We hear as yet but little of better prices 
in Lower-Bengal, or of any conciliatory policy towards the ryots. 
The object of the Planters’ Deputation to the Governor-General in 
February, apparently was to obtain a Proclamation of Martial Law, 
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In that they failed. Last year, in like manner instead of raising 
their rates as the Government did in its Opium cultivation, they called 
for a Summary Coercion Law ; and so severe was its administration in 
the dfeturbed districts, that the ryots became still more disinclined to 
sow Indigo. The object now appears to f)e to force on the old system 
still ; that is, to carry on the cultivation at rates that are not remune- 
rative to the ryot. It is not concealed that Zemindary influence has 
been acquired, and will be used, to compel the ryots to go on sowing; 
and that rents are being enhanced, and other harsh measures re- 
sorted to punish those who have committed the oftence of refusing to 
sow. In vain do we look for anything like a measure such as the 
recent measure of Government wliich was adopted without hesitation, 
although it involved a cost to the revenue of an additional £250,000 a 
year. W^e refer to the fresh addition to the price for Opium, raising 
it from four rupees to live ; that is from three rui)ees four annas in 
1859, to flve rupees in 1861 — from six shilling to six ])ence to ten 
shillings. Till tins course, or some course ol‘ the same k’*' '' ' )pt~* 


ed by the Indigo Planters, there will be c . ion 

and excitement, and the Planters may rest ai »se 

prosecutions for libel will only tend to open the eyes ■ of 

England to the spirit in which they are actincCj and S( n 

that determination which the Houses of Parliamei • '■ 

shown, not to ])ermit any further coercion of the ryot I 
If Mr. Long’s case tends to this result, we we 


will rejoice in all the anxieties and aspersions he has 
bear. In the meantime, he will enjoy the ha})pv con. 
he has struggled for the poor, — for those, on whom u. . 
told by the Evangelists, that our blessed Lord had com} 

Since these pages were written, the Missionaries . 
have adopted some Resolutions, which we have great plea 
dishing. 

RkSOLUTIONS of TIIK CALCUTTA MISSIONARY CONFE/ 

At a special meeting of the Calcutta Missionary Confertn, 
on Tuesday evening, July 30th, with a very full attendance 
bers, the following Resolutions were adopted and ordered to 1 
lished: 

“ 1 q'Uat, tins Conference has viewed with much concern and regret thepn.ceea- 

ings recently instituted against one of their number, the Rev. James Long, for the 
part he took in publishing an English translation of aN'ative Drama, the Nil Darpan. 
The members of this Conference liave known Mr. Long too well, and have witnessed 
his zeal in conned ion with the Native Tress for too many years, to doubt the perfect 
accuracy of the Statement he has put forth, explaining tlie histoiy of his connection 
with that production, and the reasons which induced him to assist in making it 
known, as au exponent of native thought and feeling ; and they deeply regret, that 
after that Statement appeared, he should have been subjected to 4 prosecution, 
especially by a form of procedure which has been characterised as the harshest known 
to English law ; and should on that harsh form of trial have been condemned to 
imprisonment and fine. 

“ That while they cannot but regret tliat, in the introduction to that translation, 
Mr. Long has not more carefully guarded himself against the supposition of having 
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' : ‘ ' 

adopted as Ms own all the sentiments and representationli of^ the n<i||^e author, ^et, 
confidently relyin^ on tlie purity of his motives, and highly respecting his missionary 
character, this Conference sineerely svm})athize witlr him in his'present untoward 
eposition, and coi'dially assure liim of their continued afi[e*ion and respect. 

* “ 2. — That the Oouferenee do not feel called upoti to pronounce an opinion the 

judgment exhibited in the mode adoptfd for eireulating the Nil Darpan ; since,^ on 
this .subject, tl»e party chielly concerned, the (late) Secretary to the lleinial tik>Vern- 
inent, has already made tlie most ample acknowledgments ; but they entirely concur 
with Mr. Long in his apjnvciation of the importance of the Native Pre.‘:.s, and of a 
|!^watchful attention to its productions. If the effect of the recent trial should be to 
.^i^xestrict freedom of action in the translation and repubiicatiott of native works, the 
^^^oiiference have reason to believe that serious detriment mi^ ensue. 

' — That tlie meinber.s of this Conference lament exceeilingly the continuance 

i^'of any strangemtMit between the non-official classes and tHe Jfiovcrninent, or between 
the different clii.^ses of the community themselves a and they therefore refrain from the 
expression of any »ipinion, which might unwittb^^ ])rovoke further contention. The 
Memorial re<‘.ently presented by members of Conferesice to the Lieut-Governor 
of Jtengal, asking for an enquiry into the social condition of the millions of this great 
province, embodies all that ajipears to this Cofiference as of most upessing urgency in 
connection with its public intere.sts. Ambthey caimot but bchi<fve tllrffe their motives 
rh giving due attention to these and similar (piestions, as providential circumstances 
may suggest, will not be misconstrued by any who take into account the very peculiar 
circumstances of this country, or have at heart the welfare of its inhabitants. 

(Signed) Alexander 1)ufp, Chairman, 
Joseph Mullens, tSeeretarij. 








